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BROWNSON’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1873. 


Art. I.—Jntroduction to the Last Series. 


WHEN, at the conclusion of the volume for 1864, I sus- 
pended the publication of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, my 
Catholic loyalty was widely distrusted ; and in many Catholic, 
as well as non-Catholic circles, I was regarded as on the 
point of abandoning the church anil returning to some form of 
Protestantism or infidelity. The distrust was unmerited, and 
though I have written enough during the last six or seven 
years in the Catholic World and the New York Tablet to 
dissipate it, and to prove the sincerity of my Catholic faith 
and devotion to the Holy See; yet as my articles in those 
periodicals have been published without my name, very few, 
except those who never distrusted me, know that the “y are 
mine. Up to this time, hardly a Catholic organ in the 
country has even attempted any vindication of my Catholic 
reputation; and for the public at large the cloud that hung 
over me in 1864 hangs, I apprehend, over me still, so far as 
I am not forgotten, or thought of as already dead and 
buried. 

I am not willing that my name should go down to posterity 
with the slightest suspicion resting on it of disloyalty to the 
church ; not, indeed, that I care much for it on my own per- 
sonal account, but for the sake of the Catholic cause, which I 
hold dearer than life, and which I would not have suffer the 
least detriment through me or my ill reputation; and also 
for the sake of my surviving children, to whom I can leave 
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no inheritance, but that of an untarnished name. It was 
almost the last wish expressed tome by my late wife, whose 
judgment I never found at fault, that I should revive my 
Review, if only for a single year, ona prove to the world that 
my faith has never wave red; that I am still an humble but 
devoted son of the church; and that I am, as I always pro- 
fessed to be, an uncompromising Catholic and a thorough- 
going Papist. These considerations have weighed with me; 
and, combined with the conviction, well or ill founded, that I 
have a few more words to say, not inappropriate to the 
times,—and which I can say only in a periodical under my 
own control; and the urgent request of a large number of 
clerical friends, have finally, after much hesitation and many 
misgivings, induced me to revive the Review, and to appear 
once more before the public in my own name and character 
as a Catholic Reviewer. 

I have no palinode to sing; I enter on no explanations of 
the causes of the opposition I encountered from some of my 
own brethren: such explanations would be mistimed and 
misplaced, and could edify nobody. I willingly admit that I 
made many mistakes ; but I regard as the cre atest of all the 
mistakes into which I fell during the last three or four years 
that I pee my Review, that of holding back the stronger 
points of the Catholic faith, on which I had previously in- 
sisted; of laboring to present Catholicity in a form as little 
repulsive to my non-Catholic countrymen as possible ; and of 
insisting on only the minimum of Catholic ‘ity, or what had 
been expressly defined by the Holy See or a General Council. 

I am not likely to fall into that mistake again. My experi- 
ment was not very successful; and, besides, the Syllabus and 
the decrees of the Council of the Vatican, published since, 
would protect me from it, if nothing else would. I have no 
ambition to be regarded as a liberal Catholic. A liberal Catho- 
lic I am not, never was, save in appearance for a brief 
moment, and never can be. I have no element of liberal 
Catholicity in my nature or in my convictions, and the times, 
if I read them aright, demand Catholicity in its strength, not 
in its weakness; in its supernatural authority and power, not 
as reduced to pure rationalism or mere human sentimentality. 

What is most needed in these times—perhaps in all 
times—is the truth that condemns, point-blank, the spirit of 
the age, and gives no quarter to its dominant errors; and 
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nothing can be more fatal than to seek to effect a compromise 
with them, or to form an alliance with what is called 
Liberalism,—a polite name for sedition, rebellion, and revo- 
lutionism. I confess I was not highly pleased even with the 
notice, in the Catholic World, of my ‘ Liberalism and the 
church,” kind, generous, flattering, and well meant, as it 
certainly was. Tt represented me as holding firmly to the 
Syll: abus, and as being at the same time thoroughly American. 
The first is true ; the second isa misapprehe nsion. Time was 
when I paraded my Americanism, in order to repel the charge, 
that an American caanot become a convert to the church 
without ceasing to feel and act as an American patriot. I 
have lived long enough to snap my fingers at all charges of 
that sort. I love my country, and, in her hour of trial, yT and 
my sons, Catholics like myself, did our best to preserve her 
integrity and save her C onstitution ; and there is no sacrifice 
in my power that I would not make to bring ‘‘my kinsmen 
after the flesh” to Christ ; but, after all, the church is my 
true country, and the faithful are my real countrymen. Let 
the American people become truly Catholic and submissive 
children of the Holy Father, and their republic is safe ; 
let them refuse and seek safety for the secular order in 
sectarianism or secularism, and nothing can save it from 
destruction. 

I do not think my respect for my American countrymen 
is so great as it was some years ago. They seem to me to 
have “wonderfully deteriorated during the last third of a 
century, both intellectually and morally, and with a rapidity 
unequalled in any other people whose history is known. 
Their religiousness seems to have wellnigh become extinct, 
and their minds to be turned outward and downward. They 
have lost all spiritual conceptions, and have no longer any 
spiritual aspirations. Their sectarian religion has ceased to 
be either spiritual or intellectual, and lapses into a puny 
sentimentalism or pure emotionalism. Methodism is their 
highest and most cherished form of religion, and Methodism 
is a compound of sentimentalism and animalism. Nearly all 
the sects are more or Jess tainted with it, and rely on animal 
excitement instead of rational conviction, and a free and 
deliberate submission of the will to the law of God. Sec- 
tarianism ceases to be dogmatic, and places religion primarily 
and almost exclusively in feeling, or an affection of our emo- 
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tional nature. It makes little or no demand on the intellect- 
ual powers of the soul. What of intellectual activity there is 
among my countrymen is turned in the direction of business, 
mechanical inventions, or the physical sciences. 

It fares no better with morality, always separated by 
Protestantism from religion; it becomes with the bulk of the 
American people either external decorum, or simply thrift,— 
the art of getting on in the world. It inquires not ‘ what is 
true, what is right?” but, ‘what is popular? what will the 
people approve? or what will succeed?” No heathen people 
ever more devoutly worshipped the fickle goddess Fortune, 
than do the American; or more strictly maintained success 
to be the test of merit. They place, even in their best moods, 
the ground of moral obligation in a natural sentiment called 
philanthropy, which atones in their estimation for a lifetime 
spent in transferring by fraud, chicanery, overreaching, and 
stock-gambling, the money of others into one’s own pockets, 
by founding professorships in sectarian or secular colleges, 
for promoting a false theology, or false science ; or in erecting 
seminaries, Houses of Refuge for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, or Magdalen Asylums destined to be simply nurs- 
eries of error, vice, and crime. 

We have politicians, shrewd, adroit managers of elec- 
tions, and manipulators of parties; but I look in vain for a 
statesman in office, or a candidate for oftice, whether State 
or Federal. A man, to be elected, must carry light weight, and 
be one whom the politicians and business men can use for 
the promotion of their private interests or personal ambition. 
Nobody, who wants office, whether legislative or executive, 
cares to study the principles of civil polity, or the science of 
statesmanship. It would only make him carry weight, and 
impede his chances of success. The popular vote will supply 
any conceivable lack of brains, or want of moral character. 
I wrote in the Democratic Review, thirty years ago, that 
never again would a first-class man be elected to the presi- 
dency of the Union; and experience, thus far, has done 
justice to the assertion. Martin Van Buren was the last man 
of superior ability, and with some statesmanlike attainments, 
that has filled the presidential chair. Since his defeat, in 
1840, by the election of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” there 
has been a continual descent, each successive president 
proving inferior to his predecessor. 
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I confess therefore, though my interest in my country 
and countrymen is as great as ever, I do not consider it a high 
compliment to be credited with an intense Americanism. 
Where the people are Catholic and submissive to the law of 
God, as declared and applied by the Vicar of Christ and 
supreme pastor of the church, democr: acy may be a good 
form of government; but combined with Protestantism or 
infidelity in the people, its inevitable tendency is to lower the 
standard of morality, to enfeeble intellect, to ‘abase character, 
and to retard civilization, as even our unt American ex- 
perience amply proves. Our republic may have had a 
material expansion and growth; but every observing and 
reflecting American, whose memory goes back, as mine does, 
over fifty years, sees that in all else it is te nding downward, 
and is on the és clivity to utter barbarism. 

No; I am by no means wedded to Americanism as under- 
stood and practised by my non-Catholic countrymen, It 
may be destined to ‘‘make the tour of the globe,” but I do 
not look to it or to any other possible political system for the 
regeneration of modern society, or the salvation even of my 
own country. God may overrule evil for good, but no politi- 
cal constitutions, changes, revolutions, arrangements, or ad- 
justments whatever, if taken alone, can do any thing for the 
progress of man and society. Without the Catholic Church, 
they are, to use a threadbare illustration, “the play of 
Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out ;” 
they lack the light, the warmth, and the life-giving power of 
the sun, and are what our material world would be, were 
there no sun in the heavens. 

I place little value on what is called material progress, and 
I regard the boasted progress of modern civilization, in all 
other respects, as a deterioration. Modern civilization is 
payer razd that of the Gentile world before its conversion 

» Christianity. The “glorious Reformation” of the six- 
a ‘nth century was an apostasy from Christ, as was Gentilisn 
from the patri: irchal re ligion, and, in principle, a return to 
pure heathenism. The sects have nothing of Christ but the 
name, to which they have no just title, as but few of their 
members are even baptized. They are as much in the dark 
as to the origin and end of man as were the heathen them- 
selves, and just as uncertain and anxious aout the future. 
They are as unsettled about the principle of duty or moral 
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obligation; they are equally wedded to the earth; and equally 
with them worship MIGHT and adore succ ESS. Indeed 
Christendom has become heathenized, and Protestantism is 
only carnal Judaism revived. Hence I can have no disposi- 
tion to concede any thing to it, or sympathy with those who 
demand an alliance of the church with modern civilization. 
The Syllabus tell us what we are to think of those who advise 
the church to sanction and bless it, and. seek strength in call- 
ing to her aid the spirit of the age, or, rather, the “ prince of 
this world.” 

There is, and always will be, enmity between Christ and 
Satan, and consequently between the church and the world. 
The Christian cannot follow or conform to the spirit of this, 
or any other age, without betraying his Lord and going over 
to the enemy. They who object to the church, because she 
resists the spirit of the age or the popular tendencies of the 
times, prove the spirit that moves them is the spirit of Satan, 
not by any means the spirit of Christ the Lord. The 
damning error of Gioberti was not in his speculative philo- 
sophy or theology, but in his effort to effect a union or con- 
cord between Christian Civilization and Gentilism; which is 
like seeking to establish concord between Christ and Belial. 
Hence the Jesuits, though pe rhaps not always justified in 
their criticisms on his speculative p hilosophy, felt instinctively 
the antichristian tendency of his writings, and opposed him 
a outrance ; tor, whatever may be said of the children of St. 
Ignatius, it must be conceded that they have truly Catholic 
instincts, and a remarkable gift of almost unerringly detecting, 
through any and every disguise, the real enemies of the 
ehurch of God. They may be oscuwrantisti, but only in 
relation to the false lights of the age or of modern liberalism, 
to which the Holy Father has justly attributed the calamities 
of modern society, especially in France. 

For myself, 1 accept the statement of the anticatholic, 
sectarian, and secular press, that the Syllabus condemns all 
the distinctive features of what is called *‘ modern civiliza- 
tion ;” and draws the line between Catholicity and the world 
in bondage to Satan, so clearly and distine tly, that there is no 
mistaking it. It presents the true issue; and those who are 
not with the Pope are against God, and therefore against the 
rights and inftrests of men and nations. The REviEw, as 
long as I am able to continue it, will, to the best of my know- 
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ledge and ability, defend the issue which the Holy Father has 
m: wie, without any compromise with the world, without seek- 
ing its favor, or shrinking from its wrath. The age, as I have 
said, needs Catholicity in its strength, not in its weakness; in 
the sense that it condemns its errors, exposes its false prin- 
ciples and maxims, and offers a barrier to its destructive 
tendencies. Nobody must expect from the Review any 
soothing words for the enemies of the church, any effort to 
conciliate the despoilers and revilers of St. Peter. Those 
who desire such words must seek them elsewhere than in its 
pages. 

These remarks sufficiently indicate the spirit and tendency 
of the Review in the future. It will aim, above all things, to 
be thoroughly Catholic—Papistical, if the reader preters;_ it 
will study to conform to the Syllabus and the decrees of the 
Council of the Vatican, and will insist on the supremacy of 
the successor of Peter in the See of Rome in governing, and 
on his infallibility in teaching the Universal Church, as inte- 
gral and essential dogmas of the Catholic faith. It will not 
go out of its way to offend the sects, but it will not recog- 
nize them as having any part or lot in the Church of 
Christ; but will, whatever their pretensions, treat them as 
aliens from the kingdom of God, and as rebels to their 
rightful sovereign. It will hold them to be separated from 
the church, therefore from Christ, and therefore, again, out 
of the way of salvation. It will not judge their individual 
members, but it will hold out to them no hope of salvation, 
unless they desert their heretical or schismatic communions, 
and become reconciled to the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Church, for, as St. Cyprian says: ‘* He who has not 
the church for his mother cannot have God for his Father:” 
and none, who are not children of God, can be joint heirs with 
Christ, or reign with him in glory. Invincible ignorance 
excuses from sin in that of which one is invincibly ignorant ; 
but unless ‘‘a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” ‘There is no 
salvation without faith, hope, and charity ; and these are 
supernatural virtues, not attainable by our natural powers, or 
without the assistance of divine grace; and charity, the 
greatest of these, without which the others avail nothing, 

cannot, as says St. Augustine, ‘* be kept out of unity.” Here- 
sies and schinme are deadly sins; and though the state may, 
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and often must, tolerate them, the church, representing the 
divine order on earth, does not and cannot. 

I have not sought anew the approbation of my own or any 

other bishop in resuming the publication of my ‘REviEw, and 
no one but myself is responsible for it. If it meets the ap- 
proval of the ecclesiastical authorities, and if, in their judg- 
ment, it is likely to serve the cause of truth, they will permit 
its publication; if it should incur their disap probation, or be 
judged by them more likely to do harm than good, its publi- 
cation will be discontinued the moment I am male aware 
that such is the fact. I cannot in any case, old as I am, be 
expected to continue it through many years, and nobody is 
likely to continue it after I am gone. 1 think—and many 
highly esteemed clergymen have expressed the same convic- 
tion—that there is just now a vacant niche into which none 
of our periodicals, learned, able, and excellent as they are, 
can be exactly filled; and yet it is a niche my Review once 
filled, and perhaps for a brief time may fill again: at least 
such is my hope. 

The Revirw will certainly interfere with no existing 
periodical or journal, and with no new enterprise that any 

Catholic writer or publisher may contemplate. It will have 
a character of its own, which will be borne by no other 
periodical, though others may be far abler, more important, 
and more popular. It will not have a large circulation, for 
it will not be addressed to a numerous public. It will be 
addressed only to the cultivated and thoughtful few, the 
reverend clergy and educated laymen; and will be confined 
almost exclusive ly to the discussion of the first prince iple s of 
philosophy, theology, ethics, and civil polity. Its aim will 
be to oppose ¢ Catholic principles to the false principles and 
errors of the proud and arrogant non-Catholic world, which 
flatters itself that it is on the eve of triumphing over the in- 
vincible church of God. I shall find, I trust, “a fit audience, 
though few.” 

With these remarks, I commit this Last Series of the 
REVIEW with filial submission to Divine Providence; to the 
patronage of my old friends, who have not forgotten me; and 
to the fresh young minds and hearts, just from our colleges 
and seminaries, who have never known me, but whom I hope 
to make my friends, at least to assist, however feebly, in 
their efforts to serve our holy mother, the Church. 





The Papacy and the Republic. 


Art. I].—The Papacy and the Republic. 


JAMES I of England, in his “‘ Remonstrance for the Divine 
Right of Kings and the Independency of their Crowns,” in 
answer to the <cge of Cardinal Duperron in the tats 
Générales of France, in 1614, objects to the Papacy, and 
therefore to the Catholic Church, that it is incompatible with 
kingly government. The Pope claimed to be superior to 
kings, held them subject to his spiritual authority, and con- 
se quently denied the independence of their crowns. This 
was the great objection to the papacy in the sixteenth “= 
seventee atl centuries. Then the papacy was condemned : 
opposed to monarchy. 

The great objection to the papacy now is, and has been, 
since 1789, that it denies popular sovereignty, and is incom- 
patible with a republican government. Antipapal journals, 
pamphlets, preachers, and lecturers, and so-called Christian 
unions, Evangelical alliances, and other sectarian associations, 
oppose the spread of the church in our country, on the 
ground, that her predominance here would destroy our free 
institutions, and prove the grave of civil and_ religious 
liberty. The spirit of the age has changed. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries it was monarchical, and as- 
serted the divine right of kings and passive obedience ; now 
it is, at least in this country, antimonarchical, proclaims the 
divine right of the people, or of the demagogues who flatter 
and use the *m; and asserts for any faction of the people the 
‘sacred right of insurrection,” or of revolution. 

Yet the obje ction, in either form, is one and the same in 
principle. It is that the secular order is independent, and 
its representative has no superior on earth; or, rather, that 
the church, to be the true church of God, must consult and 
conform to the spirit of the age, give it her blessing, pro- 
nounce it sacred, vary as it varies, and never presume to 
resist it, or to enjoin any thing that contradicts it. The <9 
of the age, the Welt- Geist, as say our German friends, 
only another name for the spirit of the world,—* the wer tke 
of this world,” as says our Lord; or Satan, the adversary of 
Christ, and the slee ple ss enemy of souls. The prine iple, or 
the assumption of the objection, is inadmissible, for it makes 
it the duty of the church to conform to the spirit of the 
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age, puts the world in the place of the church as the repre- 
sentative of the spiritual order, and substitutes Satan for 
God. 

To an objection founded on this principle, which is that 
of Gentilism—since, as the Holy Scriptures assure us, * all 
the gods of the Gentiles are dev ils ”—I have no re ply, except 
to say, that none but one who is carried away by the delu- 
sions of Satan can entertain it fora moment, and against 
Satanic delusions reason is powerless. I cannot do the dis- 
honor to Jesus Christ, my Lord and my God, whose vicar on 
arth is the pope, of undertaking to prove that the papacy 
is compatible with a republican or any other form of civil 
government. I take higher ground, and assert, that, without 
the papacy or the Catholic Church, which is essentially 
papal, the republican or democratic form of government 
has nothing to stand on, and is and must be an impracticable 
government. No civil government, be it a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, a democracy, or any possib je combination of any 
two or all of them, can be a wise, just, efficient, and dur: ible 
government, governing for the good of the community, 
without the Catholic Church; and, without the papacy, 
there is and can be no Catholic Church. This is true of 
any civil government, but especially true of a republican or 
democratic government like ours. This is the ground I 
take; and to maintain it is the purpose of this article. 

The state, however constituted, cannot stand on itself, for 
“ non est potestas nisi a Deo.” God alone is selt-existent and 
self-supporting. It cannot stand on the secular order, for the 
secular order has not its basis in itself; otherwise it would be 
the Divine order, the only order that is self-sufficing. The 
state can stand then only on God, on a divine or spiritual 
foundation. Nobody can de ny that the state must be founded 
in right, and have for its law or mission the maintenance of 
justice, the recognition, protection, and vindication of rights, 
the rights of man, the rights of conscience, the rights of 
family, the rights of person and property, of the individual 
and of society. But justice, all the rights named, are prior to 
the state or civil society ; not created by it, and are « bligatory 
on it. The state does not make them, and cannot unnake 
them ; its duty is to recognize, protect, and defend them, or, 
as far as in its power, to secure to every one within its Juris- 
diction their free, full, and peaceable enjoyment. As prior 
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to, and independent of, the state, above it, and its law, they 
must, since they are not abstractions, pertain to the divine or 
spiritual order, and be determinable by the divine law, not by 
human law. The state, then, has its foundation and law in 
the spiritual order, not in itself, nor in the secular or temporal 
order. Without the spiritual or divine order, the state has 
then no basis, no foundation, nothing to stand on, nothing to 
uphold it; and it cannot but fall through. 

But the state being itself secular, in the temporal order, 
has no competency or jurisdiction in the spiritual ; and there- 
fore cannot of itself detine the rights it is bound to recognize, 
protect, and defend. Belonging to the divine or spiritual 
order, only a divine or spiritual authority is competent to 
define and declare them. The fact, that these rights are 
valled natural rights, and are conferred by the law of nature, 
in no sense invalidates this conclusion, but confirms it; for 
the natural law is the law imposed on nature by its Author, 
not a law which nature herself makes and imposes on herself. 
It is the law of God no less than is the revealed law, and 
therefore is in the divine or spiritual order, being, the 
theologians tell us, only a transcript of the eternal law; that 
is, the eternal will, or reason of God, applied to creatures 
existing in space and time. 

What the scientists call natural laws are physical causes, 
which, by the provision and sustaining power of the Creator 
execute, as second causes, themselves. But these are very 
distinguishable from what is called by moralists and theo- 
logians, the law of nature—jus naturale. They are physical ; 
this is ethical, and applies only to persons or creatures 
endowed with reason and free will, and capable of moral 
action, or of acting from choice and propter finem, or for the 
sake of an end foreseen and willed. For physic: al laws, a 
creator suffices; but, for an ethical or moral law, a lawgiver 
is demanded, and a judge or court to define, dec Jare, and 
apply it. God is the supreme Lawgiver, and men have no 
legislative power except as authorized or commissioned by 
him. All men are equal, and therefore no man can, in his 
own name, bind another; human laws are binding in con- 
science, only when they are enacted by a le gislature author- 
ized by the divine law, and are in accordance with it. 
Unjust laws are violences rather than law, as says St. 
Augustine, as says also St. Thomas after him; and human 
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laws, repugnant to the divine law, have no force whatever, 
and are on no account to be obeyed. 

Now, as all laws, as all rights, are spiritual, or divine, and 
all their vigor, as laws, is derived from the spiritual order, 
only a spiritual court, or representative of the divine order, is 
competent to judge of them, define, declare, and apply them 
to the practical questions as they come up in individual or 
social life. This representative of the divine order on earth 
is the church, instituted by God himself to maintain his law 
in the government of men and nations. Hence the necessity 
of the union of church and state; and the condemnation in 
the Syllabus of those who demand their total separation and 
the independence of the state. 

The majority of the American people have a great horror 
of the union of church and state, and hold that in this country 
the two powers are totally separate ; but this is because they 
understand the union of ehurch and state in a Protestant 
sense, as it exists in England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and indeed in all Protestant and schismatic states except our 
own; and which is not so much a union of church and state, 
as the subjection of the church to the state. In these Pro- 
testant states the church is a state establishment, a creation 
of the state, and its ministers a branch of the national police. 
The state determines its faith, discipline, and worship, and it 
holds from the civil power which governs it, and whose bid- 
ding it is bound to do. 

In Catholic countries, there is and never has been any 
union of church and state in this sense. The state recog- 
nizes the church, but does not create it; it receives its faith 
from the church herself, but has no authority to impose it; 
and if it has sometimes attempted to interfere with the church 
in her discipline and worship, or the management of her 
temporalities, she has always resisted it as an encroachment 
on her rights, and as an act of tyranny opposed to religious 
liberty. She holds, not from the civil power, but from God, 
and is above and independent of the state. The state recog- 
nizes her authority, and protects, or is bound to protect, her 
rights with its physical force, if necessary, against any and 
every one who would violate them; or, in other words, guar- 
anties her full freedom in faith, worship, discipline, and 
proprietorship, and professes to govern in accordance with 
the divine law as she interprets, declares, and applies it. 
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Excepting the last point named, this is only what the 
American state recognizes, guaranties, and defends for the 
church. She has here nearly all the rights guarantied to her, 
and in some respects more freedom than she secures by her 
most advantageous concordats with the Catholic powers of 
Europe or America. She is freer and more independent here, 
and is more efficiently protected by the Constitution of the 
American republic, than she has ever been in France, since 
Philip the Fair; in Germany, since the extinction of the Car- 
lovingian emperors ; in E ngland, since the Norman conquest ; 
or in Spain, since the death of leabe lla the Catholic : although 
she is not once recognized by name in the Constitution, and the 
Fathers of the re public, very likely, had no intention of recog- 
nizing or protecting her at ‘all, for the »y regarded her as de ad, 
and no longer a danger to their Protestantism or infidelity. 
There is here a real union of church and state in our sense of 
the term; and though not perfect, yet almost as perfect as has 
ever existed anywhere. 

The state with us ree ognizes the indepe dence of the 
spiritual order, and its own incompe tency in spiritu: als; it 
acknowledges in reality, if not in form, as its basis, as its very 
foundation, not only the inde pe sndence, but the suprem: wey 
of the spiritual order; it recognizes what it calls the rights of 
man, holds them to be inalienable, confesses them to be 
anterior and superior to itself, and acknow ledges itself bound 
to respect, protect, and defend them, And ‘the courts will 
pronounce any law repugnant to them, that denies or abridges 
them, contrary to justice, and therefore null and void 
from the beginning. 

But what are called the rights of man, among which are 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” lie in the 
spiritual order, and are the rights of God, and of man—only 
in that they are the rights of God. Man is God’s creature, 
belongs to ‘God in all he is, in all he has, and in all he can 
do or acquire. God owns him, body and soul, and is his 
overeign Lord and proprietor. He, then, has nothing that 

2 can, in strictness, call hisown. His rights are necessarily 
the rights of God. Who does wrong to a man does wrong 
to God; who oppresses a man oppresses God; who robs a man 
of any right in him robs God; as he who does a service to 
aman as the creature of God, be it only to give him a cup of 
cold water when thirsty, does a service toGod. ‘ Inasmuch 
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as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” It is because all these rights are 
the rights of God, that they are sacred and inviolable; 
and whoso violates any one of them, not only commits a 
crime against man and soc iety, but a sin against God. 

It makes nothing against this conclusion to say, these 
rights are natural rights, and are held under the natural law. 
Nature can confer no rights and impose no duties; for it is 
itself the creature of God, and has no rights of its own; and 
the natural law, as we have seen, is the law of God, to which 
nature is subjected. Hence, without God there is no right, 
no duty; and the attempt to found politics or ethics, widens 
the recognition of the existence of God and the Divine 
sovereignty, is perfectly idle. The heathen who believed in 
a plurality of gods might find a basis for politics and morals 
independe nt of them and their sovereignty, in what they 

‘alled justice, and which they held to be anterior and 

superior to both gods and men, and binding alike on both. 
But justice, as an idea, is an abstraction; and all abstractions 
are unreal, and can bind no one. The eternal and sovereign 
justice—justice in itself, as Plato says, which binds gods and 
men, and by partic ipation of which all just things, words, or 
deeds, are just—is inconceivable without an eternal and 
supreme Being, who is being in itself, independent and self- 
existent, and self-sufficing, who is himself the fountain and 
measure of justice, and to whom belongs the supreme and 
universal dominion: therefore, justice is an absurdity if there 
is no God, or a multitude of independent gods. 

In recognizing the inalienable and inviolable rights of 
men as anterior to it, independent of it, and above it, the 
American state recognizes the rights of Ged, and therefore 
the freedom, indepe ede ‘nce, and supremacy of the spiritual 
order. It recognizes the supremacy of that order, in ac- 
knowledging its own incompetency in spirituals, and its obli- 
gation to respect, protect, and defend these rights. They 
are the law under which it holds. It is not true, then, that 
under the American system the state is totally separated 
from the spiritual order, and independent of it; free to adopt 
and carry out any policy it judges proper, without consulting 
it, or without regard to the law of God. 

Nor does the state stop here. It recognizes, through the 
civil courts, the spiritual authority of the church as the 
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representative of the spiritual order on earth; for the canonical 
judgments of the ecclesiastical courts are final for the civil 
courts in all questions between the church and her own 
members. The civil courts will not review them, reverse 
them, or receive appeals from them. There are, as in France, 
under the “Organic Articles” appended by the First Con- 
sul, Bonaparte, on his own authority alone, to the Concordat 
of 1801, no appels comme s?abus to the Conseil d’Etat, 
or any other civil tribunal. The civil courts confess they 
have no jurisdiction under or over canon law. All they 
claim the right to do is, to inquire if the judgment of the 
ecclesiastical court is regular or canonical, that is, in accord- 
ance with the ecclesiastical law. If so, and it is a judg- 
ment that has temporal effects, they recognize and enforce 
it as to the temporality. 

If, for instance, a refractory, canonically suspended, 
excommunicated priest has possession of the parish church, 
or other ecclesiastical property, and refuses to surrender it 
to the bishop of the diocese, whether the bishop’s is a corpor- 
ation sole or not, the courts will compel him to surrender it, 
on the ground that he holds it in violation of the canons of 
the body to which he belongs, or belonged, when he came 
into possession of it, and under which alone he could have 
any claim to it. The decision of the inferior court in Penn- 
sylvania, in the case of Stack against the Bishop of Scranton, 
apparently in contradiction of the rule here asserted, was not 
so in fact; it was a wrong decision, and has since been over- 
ruled by the supreme court on appe al, if l am rightly informed, 
because it was founded on a misappre ‘hension of the canon 
law governing the case, in force in the United States. 

The civil courts, according to the decision of the supreme 
court of the United States in the famous Dartmouth College 
case, and a more recent case touching the proprietorship of 
a Presbyterian meeting-house in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the same principle will protect the church’s right of property 
to her churches, schoolhouses, hospitals, asylums, and all 
eleemosynary bequests and donations, against any schismatic 
or separated bodies that may happen to have possession of 
them, and will recognize her canonical judgments as to what 
is, or is not, a schismatic or separated body. The original 
persistent body is the proprietor, and all eleemosynary be- 
quests and gifts follow the will of the donor. It is possible 
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that the bishops, in the beginning, were not fully aware of 
the protection the law or the courts could afford to the tem- 
poralities of the church, and that the rule they adopted in 
the provincial council was a needless, as well as a cumber- 
some way of securing to the church the full control and 
management of them. The courts would not allow ecclesi- 
astical property to be diverted from the purposes intended 
by the donors, and would declare any statute, diverting it 
from that purpose, null and void; at least would be bound to 
do so, as the law now stands. 

The church has all the security for her temporalities in the 
United States that government and law can give. She has 
her full freedom of teaching, discipline, and worship; and her 
pastors are not only protected in person and property, but have 
(what they have seldom had elsewhere) perfect free dom of 
intercourse in person or by letter with their chief, the Roman 
Pontiff, without being ob liged to ask the permission of the 
civil authority. She needs no placet from the state, no 
preconization of the government, before appointing and induct- 
ing bishops into their sees. She appoints whom she pleases 
without leave asked or obtained, and invests whom she will 
with the cure of souls, without the slightest interference of 
the civil authority ; a freedom which even the Roman Curia 
can hardly understand, and which they are almost afraid 
to use. 

It is very true that the church enjoys this freedom and 
security here in common with the sects; but she is none the 
less free and independent, because the sects are equally free 
and independent. Their freedom and independence do not 
detract from hers. That these sects constitute a real danger 
to the republic, to both civil and religious liberty, there is no 
doubt ; for they, none of them, accept the principle af equal 
rights on which the re public is founded, or acknowledge the 
incompetency of the state in spirituals. They would use the 
state to restrict, and in the end to suppress, the freedom and in- 
dependence of the church. But since the state has no compe- 
tency in spirituals, it is not competent to declare that they 
have no spiritual character, and could not suppress them even 
if it had; for together they are the majority of the people, and 
the people with us are the state. The church can use 
against them only spiritual weapons, and suppress them only 
so far as she succeeds in converting them. She cannot call 
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on the state to suppress them, because, Ist: The state has no 
power to do it; because, 2d: That would be to change funda- 
mentally the constitution of the state, and to reject the doc- 
trine of equal rights on which it is founded, and which is her 
only safeguard for her own freedom and independence ; and 
because, 3d, according to the law of God, as interpreted by 
the church, faith cannot be forced, but must be voluntary 
and tree. 

The church has the right to call upon Christian princes 
or states to use their power to compel infidel governments, 
like China, Japan, or Turkey, to permit Catholic mission- 
aries to preach freely the Gospel to their subjects; and their 
subjects, if converted, to profess and practise freely, or with- 
out persecution, the Christian faith: but nothing more, It 
has also the right to call upon a Catholic state to suppress 
an insurgent heresy or schism, and to coinpel those who 
have pe rsonally received the faith, to return to the unity from 
which they have broken away. This is the full extent of 
the power she has ever claimed, to call to her aid the secular 
power against intidelity, heresy, or schism. In a country 
like ours, or like that of any Protestant state, where the 
heresy and schism are of long standing, and have been in- 
herited by the present generation from their fathers, she 
claims only the power that she claims with regard to infidel 
or heathen nations; which is only what the state now does, or 
professes to do, for her in this country. The chureh, then, 
even if she wielded the power of the state, could not use it 
to suppress the sects, or to deprive them of equal freedom 
and independence with herself. The evil, then, of sectarism, 
must be borne with, for there is no power to suppress it, ex- 
cept by voluntary conversion. 

Yet is there another side to the question. It is not enough 
for a republic, that the constitution of the state recognizes the 
freedom and independence of the spiritual order, or even its 
supremacy; not enough that the church, its re pre sentative, 
or the ¥ Pw of God on earth, is present in it, free and 
independent in relation to her own members, for they may be 
a feeble minority, and with little or no practical influence in her 
government. In our republic the ruling majority of the 
people are non-Catholies; and even Catholics in their political 
action hardly differ from their non-Catholic fellow-citizens. 
Our Catholic politicians act usually, nay, boast that they act, 
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on the principle that their religion has nothing to do with 
their politics. They have adopted the Gallican error as to 
the relation of the two powers. They hold that church and state 
are here, and ought to be everywhe re, totally separated, each 
independent of ‘the other; that is, that the te mporal order 
stands on the same level with the spiritual, and, consequently, 
that there is nothing in politics in which one is required to 
be conscientious, and in relation to which the law of God has 
any thing to say. Were the whole people Catholic, after 
the manner of these ‘e mnlightened and liberal Catholics,” the 
church could do no more to save the republic than she does 
now, or than she has been able to do to save the state in 
France, Italy, Spain, Austria, or in the Spanish-American 
republics. The church is effective in her strength, not when 
she is shorn of it and turned into an archangel fallen. 

The great conservative element in the American demo- 
cracy, hitherto, has been the Common Law inherited from our 

Catholic ancestors, and administered by an independe nt 
judici iary ; not, as so many foolishly imagine, in the superior 
virtue, wisdom, and intelligence of the American people, not 
in the democratic principle itself, nor in any self-adjusting 
power in the Constitution of the republic. T he Common Law, 
which is of Catholic origin, or at least was brought to its per- 
fection by Catholic influence ages ago, and administered by a 
learned and independent judiciary, has hitherto operated as a 
check on the politic cal passions and vagaries of the people ; 
and while asserting the just rights of authority and the duties 
of the subject, has thrown out as unconstitutional, or as 
opposed to the rights of God, much bad legislation; has 
maintained harmony between public and private, natural and 
vested rights, and justice between society and the individual, 
and between man and man. It has protected and vindi- 

cated, as perfectly as possible under any system of govern- 
ment, the rights of person and property. 

But there is no mistaking the fact, ‘that there is a strong 
tendency among politicians, and even petty lawyers or attor- 
neys, to de sstroy both the independence of the judiciary and 
the e ficie ney of the Common Law, and to convert the lex non 
scripta into lex scripta, or statute law. Already has it been 
tampered with both here and in England ; its scientific beauty 
and symmetry have been marred, and its efiicieney greatly im- 
paired by statutes overriding it, restricting the remedies, and 
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lessening the security of person and property it originally 
afforded ; and the prospect now is, that it will, under pretence 
of law reform, be completely reformed away. The New York 
Code of Procedure is a specimen of what is to be expected, 
under which the ablest lawyers are uncertain as to the form 
in which an action is to be brought or defended. To save 
ignorant, inept, and indolent attorneys, most of the State 
legislatures have abolished special pleading, and despoiled 
the practice of the law of its scientific character; and, as far 
as possible, destroyed the respectability of the legal profes- 
sion, by admitting almost everybody, qualified or not, com- 
petent or notoriously incompetent, to the practice of law. 
As if this were not enough to give the climax to the absurdity, 
some of these legislatures have opened, as several sects have 
the pulpit, the profession of the law to women. 

Above all is to be deplored the war directed against the 
independence of the judiciary. Formerly our judge s were 
appointed by the executive power of the state, usually by 
and with the advice and assent of the Sen: ate, and held ‘their 
office for life or duri ng good behavior. But this elevated 
them above the varying passions of the multitude, and en- 
abled them to judge impartially, without fear or favor. This 
did not suit the demagogues, and in my youth I was accus- 
tomed to hear it said:—‘‘ This will never do. The judges 
are elevated by their tenure of office above the people, above 
the reach of public opinion; they are independent of the 
popular will. We must change this, make our judges elective 
by the people for short terms of office, and recligible, so that 
they may feel their dependence on the people, and be no longer 
impervious to public sentiment.”—As under our system the 
people are held to be sovereign, this was, therefore, only 
a revival of the practice so vehemently protested against in 
the debates that preceded the declaration of American inde- 
pendence,—that of judges being appointed by the king and 
holding their office during his pleasure. The larger number 
of the States have made their judges elective, for shorter or 
longer terms of office, and reéligible, and therefore made it 
their interest to consult popularity instead of justice. 

The result has been what might have been foreseen, 
espe cially when aided by anothe xr absurd doctrine, that 
makes j juries, selected usually for their ignorance and stupidity, 
judges, in criminal eases, of the law as well as the fact ; thus 
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bringing the courts into contempt, making a mockery of 
justice, and letting most of the big rogues, and not a few 
of the little rogues, too,—if they have politic ‘al influence,— 
escape merited punishment. If the magistrate holds the 
sword, he seldom with us so wields it as ‘to be a terror to 
evil-doers.” Innocence is hardly a protection, and guilt 
hardly a reason for conviction. Hence vice and crime walk 
abroad at noond: ay, and become alarmingly prevalent in all 
ranks and conditions of society. Their di ily and hourly 
increase is traly appalling ; and we have cities in the Union 
which can vie with the “ cities of the plain,” on which God 
rained tire from heaven, though, perhaps, there is no one of 
them which does not contain at least ten just persons, for 
whose sake the Lord as yet spares them. 

Nothing is more certain than that our republic is seriously 
threatened by the dangerous popul: ur tendencies which not 
only affect the administration of justice, but our legislation, 
by d: uily getting themselves enacted into statutes, and made 
laws of the land. Government loses its proper character, 
and becomes simply an agency, the factor of the business 
classes. Business interests, banking, manufacturing, railroad, 
and other corporations control it. Congress pays with the 
bonds of the government the cost of building the Union 
Pacific railroad, and gives the company, in addition, land 
enough to form half a dozen respectable sovereign principali- 
ties; taxes labor to enhance the profits of capital, and studies 
to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. The country 
groaning under a weight of taxation direct and indirect, of 
national, state, municipal, and corporation debt, nearly equal 
to its whole assessed value; mortgaged to the future for the 
benefit of a handful of capitalists and speculators at home 
and abroad; without an army or a navy; a prey to money- 
lenders, speculators, stock-jobbers, and gold-gamblers ; with 
fashion, luxury, and extravagance corrupting the whole 
community and destroying alike private, domestic, and 
social virtue and morality, —is the net result thus far of 
democracy with us. 

How is the republic to stand, and secure the ends of good 
government? And where are we to look for a remedy ? Not 
to the people, for they are the party in fault, and that need 
the remedy. The people are misled by their false theories of 
religion, politics, and society, by their corrupt passions, evil 
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inclinations, and destructive tendencies. Not to them are we 
to look. Nor to the state, for with us the people are the state, 
and the government must follow their will. Our rulers 
cannot be expected to rise far above the average of the 
intelligence and virtue of the people who elect them, and 
whose representatives they are. We cannot look to the press ; 
the press de pe nds on the people, and must conform to their 
opinions, passions, prejudices, and tendencies, or they will not 
support it. Besides, the independent press, so called, is the 
chief corrupter of the people, and we owe to it, and the 
secular press generally, the low moral tone of the public, the 
growing religious indifference of the community, the shame- 
less sacrifice of principle to success ;_ truth and justice, wisdom 
and virtue, to popularity. We might as well look to Satan to 
correct sin, as to the press to apply a remedy to the growing 
evils and destructive tendencies of the American people. 
Not to the sects, whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Methodist, or Unitarian, can we look for 
the remedy ; for if they ever insist on the supremacy of the 
spiritual orde ‘r, it is and can be only as an abstraction, a 
theory, not as an organic power, a spiritual kingdom on earth 
with the necessary organs for applying practically the law of 
God to the maintenance of public and private virtue, without 
which no government, whatever its form, can stand. They 
themselves, though treated as such by the state, are not 
spiritual eagneenatiann, have no spiritual authority, and are 
only secular organizations, self-constituted societies, or mere 
voluntary associations, like a temperance, an abolition, or a 
moral-reform society, with only a human authority and 
human virtue. Besides, they must appeal to the very 
people that need reforming for their power and support, and 
must take their law from the people instead of giving the 
law to them. They are powerful only as they are popular. 
The people, or popular opinion, in consequence of the lack 
of authority to detine the rights of God, either urge the 
state to invade them, or disagree as to what they are, and 
convulse the nation by dispute s about them. A few years 
ago, one section of the people contended veheme ntly that 
slavery is a violation of the law, that is, of the rights of God; 
another section contended, with hardly less vehemence, that 
it is not a violation of the divine law, but authorized by it, 
and is, in fact, an eminently Christian institution, beneficial 
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alike to the slave and his master. The dispute waxed so 
warm, that, as there was no recognized authority competent 
to decide the question, it plunged the nation into a fearful 
civil war, which lasted four years, cost the nation more than 
half a million of lives, and not less than seven or eight 
thousand millions of treasure. A party at the present 
moment maintains that the use, even in the smallest quantity, 
of any liquor as a beverage that will intoxicate, even of 
that thin and washy thing called lager bier, is a sin, a 
violation of the law of God, and calls upon the state to 
prohibit it by as stringent a law as it can frame; another 
party, while condemning the abuse, insists that its moderate 
use is not necessarily a sin; and to prohibit it by civil pains 
and penalties is tyranny, an invasion of the rights of man, 
and, therefore, of the rights of God. Who is to decide ? 

Then there is marriage: is it a divine or only a human 
institution? Some of our people hold it to be the one, others 
hold it to be the other. Where is the authority to decide ? 
The state has authority only in temporals, and no competency 
in spirituals ; and therefore no ¢ ompetency to decide between 
the spiritual and the temporal, or to say w hat is of the domain 
of the one, and what of the domain of the other. If inarriage 
is a divine institution, it pertains to the spiritual order, and 
its conditions, its rights, and its duties are determined by the 
law of God, and the state must be governed in its action in 
regard to it by the decisions of the spiritual authority, which 
alone is competent to say when it is or is not lawful, to estab- 
lish impedimenta dirimentia, to grant or withhold divorce, to 
declare its dissolubility or indissolubility. The question of 
marriage is of the gravest importance, for on it depends the 
family, and on the family depends society, and, ultimately, 
the state itself. Evidently the question is not within the 
jurisdiction of the temporal power. 

Yet the state with us, and with all nations that reject the 
supremacy of the spiritual authority, assumes its competency 
in the whole matte r, declares marriage a civil contract, and, 
like any other civil contract, within the jurisdiction of the 
civil law, which determines the conditions under which the 
parties concerned may or may not enter into it, and what are 
the rights and duties created by it. What the civil law makes 
it can unmake. If it can determine the conditions on which 
the contract may be made, it may determine the conditions on 
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which it may be unmade or dissolved. Hence, with the non- 
Catholic American people marriage loses its religious signifi- 
cance, ceases to be sacred, to be, as Pére Martin says, res 
semper sacra; and hence the basis of the Christian family, 
therefore Christian society is undermined by the unwar- 
rantable ¢ assumption of spiritus al authority by the state. The 
state, in assuming to determine the question, ‘whether marriage 
is a divine institution, or simply a civil institution, and in 
declaring it a purely civil institution, usurps the functions 
of the spiritu: al authority, which alone is competent to decide 
what is spiritual, and what is not. 

Understand, then, why this article maintains that, without 
the church divinely authorized to declare and apply the law 
of God, and practically to enforce it on states as well as on 
individuals, our republic cannot stand. Everybody sees 
that the state cannot stand on the temporal alone; and to 
clothe it with the spiritual authority, is to make the spiritual 
itself temporal. The re public cannot subsist without the 

sacredness and inyiolability of marriage, on which depend 
the sacredness and inviolability of the family ; yet without 
the spiritual as an organized power ever present, declaring 
and applying the divine law, that sacredness and inviolability 
cannot be maintained. It is by virtue of the law of God, 
natural or revealed, that even a civil contract is inviolable. 
The moral obligation of contracts is imposed by the law of 
God—tor man cannot bind his fellow-men—and of course is 
in the spiritual order; and the spiritual authority determines 
what contracts are or are not lawful, as well as their extent 
and limitation, when they oblige, and when they do not. 
Withdraw marriage from the spiritual order, and you leave 
it without any moral obligation, and relieve its violation from 
all taint of sin or guilt before God. The spouses are not 
bound in conscience to mutual fidelity, and may be as un- 
faithful : as they choose, providing they are willing to run the 
risk of the civil pe ‘nalties the le wish: ature may a ; for 
the state cannot of itself create a moral ob ligation, or by its 
own authority alone bind the conscience. 

In consequence of placing marriage in the temporal order, 
as a mere human or civil institution, men and women, to a 


fearful extent, have come to regard marriage as imposing no 
moral obligation of mutual fidelity ; and the infidelity of the 
wife to the husband, or of the husband to the wife, is regarded 
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as a purely civil offence, and, though it may have certain 
temporal inconveniences, if discovered, is yet held to be no 
sin or moral wrong. From this it is easy to pass to a doubt 
of the right of the state to make the infide lity of either spouse 
even a civil offence. The distance is still less to the denial 
of its right to bind one man to one woman, or one woman to 
one man, till separated by death. Here is not only the 
liberty of divorce a vinculo asserted, but the validity of all 
marriage laws is denied; and free-love, as it is called, defended 
at least in principle. We are, as a people, rapidly coming 
to this. Divorce, with liberty to marry again, has become 
quite common, and for almost any cause, in some of the 
states, nearly ad libitum, and a man or a woman can get 
divorced simply in in order to marry another. Polygamy and 
polyandry are common in our American society, and even 
authorized by law. 

The evil does not stop here. Children are a great incon- 
venience in case of frequent divorces, and a great drawback 
on the love of pleasure that usually prompts the demand for 
divorce. Hence they must not be allowed to be conceived ; 
or, if conceived, they must not be allowed to be born. 
Hence methods to prevent conception, and to procure abor- 
tion, are invented, made known, and so extensively resorted 
to, as to tell fearfully on the health of our women, and on 
the population itself in several of our states. The sexual 
passions, unrestrained by religion, and fostered by idleness 
and luxury, and the desire for amusement and dissipation in 
the well-to-do; and the burden of child-bearing, and the care 
and expense of bringing up and providing for a large family 
of children with the poor,—have, to an almost incredible ex- 
tent, smothered the maternal instinct, and made the prevention 
of conception, and feeticide, almost general. We no longer 
meet with those large families of ten, a dozen, or even a score 
of children, not unfrequently met with two or three genera- 
tions back. But for the influx of foreigners—with whom 
our practices, vices, and crimes, have not yet obtained—the 
census in the older states, instead of an increase, would 
show an actual decrease of population. This is the testimony 
of medical men, who have made the subject a special study. 

Children with the rich, the well-to-do, and the fashionable, 
interfere with the mother’s pleasures and dissipations ; and 
with the working classes they are a real burden, for the habits 
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and sentiments of American society, are such, especially in 
cities and large towns, that children cannot, as a general rule, 
be brought up to work, and to assist their parents in obtaining 
by their industry an honest livelihood. We have, by our fac- 
tory system and cash payments, broken up and de stroyed 
the “home industry,” by which each family produced and 
manufactured for itself—s: ay, nineteen out of ever y twenty 
articles it consumed. Children now will not work, the »y cannot 
be made to work ; they will run away from home first, and live 
in the streets or dens by thieving, and form a numerous 
criminal population for the correctional police, for our peni- 
tentiaries, and prisons, the number and magnitude of which 
is one of the striking features of the land, especially in the 
Eastern and Middle, and the earlier settled Western states. 

It needs no argument to prove that a republic with these 
vices and crimes, to say nothing of the dishonesty and fraud 
in the business world, the untrustworthiness and rasc: ality of 
men in official life, preying on its vitals, and corrupting its 
life at its very source, cannot stand. The life of a nation is 
gone when the purity and the sanctity, the sacredness and 
inviolability of the family, are no longer maintained, and chil- 
dren are counted a nuisance instead of a blessing. Perhaps no 
one thing has done so much to corrupt our republic, and to 
bring it to the verge of ruin, as the abolition of marriage as a 
religious institution, a sacrament of the New Law, under thé 
regulation and supervision of the spiritual authority, and 
declaring it a simple civil contract, subje et to the civil au- 
thority alone, and while that civil authority acts indepen- 
dently of the spiritual order. It is corrupting, not only our 
own country, but all Europe, except so far as the church is 
able to arrest its ravages among the faithful. These vices 
are not peculiar to republicanism, but do and will obtain 
under any political system that claims to be independent of 
the spiritual authority. 

The state can apply no remedy, and is impotent to arrest 
the evil that threatens its very existence, because the state 
here depends on the people, and it is the people themselves, 
as I have said, that are in fault. A popular government, like 
ours, can be only the exponent of the popular will and senti- 
ments, only of the virtues and vices of the people. When the 
people have cast off the law of God, are carried away by 
false notions and morally destructive theories, and have be 
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come corrupt in both theory and practice, the government, 
holding as it does from them, is necessarily impotent to re- 
form them, to recall them to truth and virtue, and maintain 
among them the supremacy of right and justice. The Amer- 
ican state, if separated from the church of God, assumes the 
divinity of the people, puts them in the place of the church, 
and supposes them to be both infallible and impeccable ; 
which, unhappily, is by no means the fact, whatever the 
demagogues may say in ‘order to deceive them. The people 
are no more infallible or impeccable collectively, than men and 
women are individually. 

To appeal from the state or government to the people, as 
our journals do, is absurd ; for not only are the people in fault, 
but in ademocracy they are themse Ives the state, and the vOv- 
ernment is always as wise, pure, just, and virtuous as they are, 
and not seldom even more so. ‘To appeal from it to them may 
be to appeal from the higher to the lower, but never from the 
lower to the higher. The constitution, and even the laws are 
far better with us than the people; and it is only the laws de- 
manded by the people or the dominant public sentiment, that are 
unwise, unjust, corrupt, and corr upting. The constitution and 
the common law, as we have seen, recognize the supremacy of 
the spiritual order and the subordination of the temporal. 
But the people, led away by their passions, by greedy or 
ambitious demagogues, and by the various sects into which 
they are div Th d, which hold from and are sustained by 
them, and which, therefore, are themselves in the temporal 
order. and in no sense represent the spiritual order, or have 
any spiritual authority, will not suffer the state to keep in its 
action within its own order or constitutional limits, within 
which it is independent and supreme,—for though its order is 
subordinated to the spiritual, yet within its order it has no 
superior,—but constantly force it to usur p spiritual functions, 
to detine and apply the law of God for itself, by its own 
authority alone, and thus to violate both civil and religious 
liberty. 

At the moment I am writing, the various sects constitut- 
ing the majority—and that the ruling majority of the American 
people—forgetful of the fundamental law of the state, are 
banding together, and using all the means in their power to 
force the government, under one pretext or another, to usurp 
spiritual functions and to assert the supremacy of the tem- 
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poral in face of the spiritual. Such is the movement to 
amend the constitution of the United States, so as to give the 
sects authority ultimately to establish their religion, and to 
disfranchise and outlaw all who refuse to acce pt it. Such is 
the new movement for a national compulsory system of educa- 
tion, which will necessarily be either sectarian or purely 
secular; in either case, an unchristian education. Such also 
is their effort to sustain in each of the States public schools 
at the public expense, to which a respectable minority can- 
not with a good conscience send their children. They strive 
to give the state absolute control over the education of the 
young, trusting themselves to be able always to control the 
state. The supremacy of the temporal is their principle ; 
for they, counting for nothing in the spiritual order, have, 
and can have, only temporal authority. 

The remedy for the vices of our democratic society, the 
most generally approved, is education. But the people can- 
not educate above their own level; and whether they will or 
not, the education they give through the state will only 
reproduce themselves, fl g be marred by their own vices and 
errors. The majority of the American people will sustain 
only sectarian or secular schools, and in such schools they can 
re ‘ally educate only for the secular order, and train children 
and ‘youth either in a false religion or in no religion at all, 
and therefore to be cither fanatics or atheists. The stream 
cannot rise above the fountain, and you cannot get from the 
people what is not in them. Education can aid in remedy- 
ing the evils, if it be under the direction of the church of 
God, and educate the child in reference to the end for which 
God makes us, and fits him for the performance of his duties 
in life, and for immortality. But, after all, it is but little that 
education can do—even the best education possible—in a cor- 
rupt society. Children are not educated in the schoolroom 
alone. The *y are educated in the bosom of the family; in 
the streets; ‘by the general tone of the society in which they 
are brought up; by their companions and associates. The 
general ch aracter and conduct of the pupils of our parochial 
schools, and the students and graduates of our Catholic 
colleges, are hardly above those of the pupils of rhe public 
schools, or the students and graduates of non-Catholic colleges ; 
and when they grow up and enter political life, are rarely 
distinguishs able from them. This shows that character is 
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formed far less in the schoolroom, and by tutors and pro- 
fessors, than by the general tone and character of the society 
in whic h children are brought up; which, in turn, shows that 
the tone and character of society are not to be changed by 
education. They must be corrected before the education 
can be made what it should be. Education, then, is not, and 
cannot be, the remedy, nor supply it. In a country like 
ours, which is almost completely secularized, the reliance 
must be on the missionary rather than the schoolmaster. 

The Constitution of the American state needs no change ; 
nor do the laws, with very few exceptions (chiefly those re- 
lating to marriage and ¢ livoree), need much alteration. What 
the state needs, is a spiritual authority above and indepen- 
dent of it, competent to detine what are or are not the rights 
of men, that is, the rights of God, and to enforce through the 
conscience of the people respect for them and obedience to 
them. If the American people had been Catholics, Catholic 
in principle as well as in name, Papists, and not simply 
citizens who hold politics are independent of religion and 
not subject to the law of God, they would never have com- 
pelled nor suffered the state to usurp spiritual functions ; 
and few, if any of the evils that impair the efficiency of our 
government, even threaten the very existence of the civil 
and religious liberty it professes s to guaranty, could ever have 
occurred. Neither secularism nor sectarianism could have 
controlled legislation. The state would have contined itself 
to its own order, and taken the definition of the rights and 
powers of the spiritual order from the church. 

For a Catholic people recognizing the supremacy of the 
spiritual order and the church as its representative in hu- 
man affairs, a republican government is a good government ; 
perhaps the wisest and best of all possible governments. 
But without the Catholic Church, as the church of the 
people, to supply the power which the constitution presup- 
poses or needs to secure its practical efficiency, it is, as our 
American experiment is proving, an impracticable govern- 
ment; is, as I maintained thirty years ago in the Democratic 
Review, tantamount to no government at all. Under a 
democracy the people govern; but what governs the people ? 
What prevents the people from willing and enacting in- 
justice, or the special interests of certain classes from con- 
trolling or misleading the people and their representatives, 
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and making the government their factor as is really the 
case already in our republic? The government with us is 
controlled by special interests, and really taxes the whole 
people for the special benetit of the few, in violation of all 
right and equity. 

“Tt is a commonplace, and has been from the beginning, 
with our statesmen, that our republic cannot stand without 
the intelligence of the people, nor with it even, without 
religion and morality. But a religion or a morality, that 
holds from the people and varies as their opinions vary, is 
only their view of religion and morality, and is no power 
independent of them, and competent to control them, or to 
maintain for them the authority of the spiritual order. The 
religion or morality that can save republicanism by subject- 
ing the people to the Divine Law, and through them force 
the government to govern in subordination to the spiritual 
order—that is, right, truth, and justice—must be from above, 
not from below, hold from God, not from the people, ~ 
independent of them, and govern them instead of being 
governed by them. It must be an organic power, a spiritual 
kingdom, with its own laws, dise ‘ipline, and administrative or- 
gans, divinely instituted, supported, prote cted, and assisted ; 
not a simple doctrine, idea, theory, view, or opinion, whiel 
has no life or force except what it derives from the subject 
believing or entertaining it. The only religion or morality 
of this sort that there is, or even claims to be, is the Catholic 
Church, of which the Pope, successor of Peter, and Vicar of 
Christ, is the supreme governor and infallible teacher. It is, 
therefore, I maintain, that without this One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church, the church of the creed, as ‘the church 
of the American people, or the major part of them, our re- 
public cannot stand, or our civil and religious liberty be 
preserved. 

The state is secular, and the secular, as we have seen, 
cannot stand on itself. It cannot any more exist without the 
spiritual as an ever-present and active power, defining and 
administering for it the law of God, than the body can 
exist and perform its normal functions without the soul. The 
people do not and cannot give this power, for they are in 
the same order with the state, are human, and can give only 
a human authority. The sects in no sense are above the 
state or the people. They are human in their origin, and 
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have at best only a human authority. The union of the 
state with any sect, be it the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
the Episcop: alian, the Lutheran, or the Unitarian, would add 
nothing spiritual to it, would supply no spiritual authority, 
for any and all of these are as incompetent in spirituals as is 
the state itself. Their control of the state, or influence 
through the people on its policy or its acts, would be only the 
influence or control of the temporal over the temporal. The 
sects stand even below the level of the state. The state, 
legitimately — and in the lawful exercise of its 
powers, is to be obeyed for conscience’ sake, because so God 
ordains ; but a sect has and can have no legitimate human 
authority even, for there can be no human authority against 
the Divine, and the human has no authority in spiriiuals. 
The sect has no authority either in spirituals or te mporals, 
while the state has authority, and no superior in its own 
order, though its order has a superior in the spiritual order. 

The sects, so far from furnishing the religious authority 
needed for the safety of the republic, are themselves the 
principal sources of danger to it, and against which the 
church is needed to protect it. Their assumption of spiri- 
tual authority, or pretension to count for something in the 
spiritual order, when in fact they count for nothing in that 
order, imposes on the people, misleads, perverts them, and 
moves them to force the government to usurp spiritual func- 
tions, and to violate the principle of equal rights, on which 
our republic is founded, and on which it must stand if it 
stands at all. This follows from the fact that all sects, when 
not created by the civil power, which has no authority to 
create or establish a sect, are simply self-constituted societies 
or voluntary associations, and represent no authority but 
that of the views, and sentiments, or opinions of the individ- 
uals voluntarily associated. They are all, comparatively 
speaking, of yesterday, are outside of the Apostolic Church, 
and severed from the body of Christ; they are fallible by 
their own confession, and conseque ntly are unable to speak 
with the voice of the Holy Ghost; for the Holy Ghost is 
the spirit of Truth, and can neither err nor authorize error. 
A fallible church is simply no church at all, that is, no 
church of God, instituted, commissioned, or assisted by him; 
it may be a man-made church or synagogue of Satan, but 
nothing more or better. 
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It matters nothing to the present argument, that the sects 
hold more or less of truth, insist with more or less earnest- 
ness on the practice of some of the precepts of the Gospel, 
and call themselves by the name of Christ. Our Lord says 
“ Many will say to mein that day: Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied i in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and 
done many wonderful works in thy name? And then will I 
profess unto them, ef never knew you: depart from me, you 
that work iniquity.” (S¢. Matt., vii, 22, 23.) The que stion 
is, not what they preach or profess, but are they affiliated to 
the body of ¢ ‘hrist, living his life, and acting by his authority. 
Nor does it matter that they have the Holy Scripture s, the 
inspired, authoritative, and infallible word of God, since they 
are no legally constituted court to keep, interpret, and ad- 
minister the law written in them. They have no authority 
as a court, and can pronounce no legal sentence, any more 
than can the famous Judge Lynch. 

The state and the sects having no spiritus al authority, and 
being incompetent to pronounce any valid spiritu: al judgment, 
or to define the rights which are the basis of the state, which 
it must hold sacred and inviolable, and which it is its chief 
duty to recognize, protect, and defend against all aggressors, 
it must be concluded, either that God has instituted no 
spiritual kingdom on earth to maintain and apply his law in 
the government of men and nations; or else that the kingdom 
he has instituted is the Catholie Church, of which the bishop 
of Rome, the successor of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, is, by 
divine right, the supreme governor, and, by the supernatural 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, the infallible teacher of the 
universal church. 

The former, no man who believes in Christ at all can pre- 
tend; and it would not comport with the character of divine 
providence to suppose that God has made civil society 
necessary, and yet left us without any adequate means of 
maintaining it. Only the latter, then, is admissible, and that 
must be admitted, because the church is manifestly the only 
means provided. She is the kingdom of God on e arth, and, 
if accepted by the people in her ugity and integrity, is amply 
able to supply precisely what the state has not in itself, but 
absolutely needs for its maintenance ; and to enable it to save 
alike the cause of order and of freedom, and to save society 
alike from anarchy and despotism. 

The sects all object to the church as a spiritual kingdom 
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above, over, and independent of secular government and the 
whole secular order. They do not care much what doctrines 
she preaches, or what practices she observes; they can swallow 
every thing exe ept her authority as the kingdom of God on 

varth, as is seen in the joy with which the ‘y accept Dollin- 
ger and his associates. What they op spose —and the only 
thing they really oppose—is the papacy ; and they would not 
oppose even that, if the pope claimed only a primacy of order, 
and not a primacy of jurisdiction. The ‘thing they oppose is 
spiritual authority really and effectively represented. They 
have no objection to asserting the dominion of God, the uni- 
versal sovereignty of Jesus Christ, the supremacy of the 
spiritual order and the subordination of the temporal, pro- 
vided you assert no representative of that sovere ignty, and 
defend no divinely instituted and protected organic power 

vapable effective ly of asserting and maintaining thy at suprem- 
acy and that subordination. Do that, and they are one 
and all up in arms against you. ‘This is perfectly natural, 
for the sects love thei ‘ir own opinions more than they love 
truth, and prefer following their own will to obedience to the 
law of God. They are in the temporal order, and if you 
effectively assert the supremacy of the spiritual, you take 
from them the power of usurping, or of inducing the state to 
usurp, spiritual functions, and reduce them to nothing in the 
temporal order as they are in the spiritual order. 

The sects, then, only act according to their nature, in op- 
posing, by all the means in their power, the spread of Catholicity 
in this country, because, just in proportion as the people 
become Catholics and recognize the papal supremacy, the 
power of the sects necessarily decreases, avd they lose their 
control over the state and their prestige with the public. 
As yet they are the ruling majority, and they are making 
desperate efforts to combine and maintain the supremacy of 
the temporal in both spirituals and temporals. ‘They are not 
unlikely to succeed, ior a time at least, since they hate one 
another far less than they hate the church, and Pilate and 
Herod are agreed and become friends when the question is 
of crucifying the Lord of, life. But, as we have seen, their 
success would be the subjection of the spiritual, the ruin of 
the republic, and the total loss of civil and religious liberty, 
possible only in a state that governs only in subordination to 
the spiritual order, or the law of God applicable to human 
affairs. 
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The predominance of the Catholie Church in the con- 
viction and faith of the American people would undoubtedly 
deprive the sects:of their present power, and probably would 
lead ultimately to their extinction; not because the church 
would use the physical power of the state against them, but 
because the people would gradually abandon them, and leave 
them to die of inanition. The sects cannot flourish or even 
live in a nation that acknowledges the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, that maintains the freedom, independence, and 
authority of the law of God, and confines the state within 
the limits of the temporal order. But this is no objection ; for 
the extinction of the sects by conversion to church is the salva- 
tion, not the extinction of the Republic; if effected by convic- 
tion, and not by violence, it would be, not the destruction of our 
free institutions, as the sects pretend, but the removal of their 
worst enemy and greatest possible danger, since secularism 
is only sectarianism developed. Patriotism, republicanism, 
democracy is safe, civil and religious liberty guarantied, 
wherever the people are truly Catholic ; and that they have no 
security when the people are non-Catholies, or only Gallican 
and Universitarian Catholics, has been sufficiently shown. 

Some of the nations that separated from the Church have 
some degree—a high degree, if you insist —of national 
prospe rity and temporal gr conte ur; but none of them have 
risen in either respect to the height of once renowned pagan 
nations that have passed away and left only ruins to mark 
the site where they once stood. The Catholic nations that 
separated the two powers, and declared—while professing to 
be Catholic, and dragooning heretics into the adoption of the 

Catholic faith, or exiling them to foreign lands—the tem- 
poral independent in face of the spiritual, have shamefully 
fallen, and fallen so low that no decent man would do them 
reverence ; in France, Austria, Italy, Spain, as well as Spanish 
America, they have reape ‘d, or are reaping, the fruit of their 
error in faith and blunders in politics, and verifying the asser- 
tion of Holy Writ: “The wicked shall be turne d into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.” If the American people 
are wise in time, abandon sectarianism and secularism, and 
return to the Lord, and submit to his vicar, there is hope 
for them; if not, there is none. They must go the way of 
the nations that turned away from God, and would not have 
him to reign over them. 
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Art. III.—The Déllingerites, Nationalists, and the Papacy. 







Ovr Lord built his church on Peter; and the supremacy in 
pti and infallibility in teaching the universal church 
of Peter in his successors, the Roman pontiffs, have always 
been he Id abe acted on by the church in all ages and nations 
as the fundamental principle of her constitution, and the 
law given her by her Divine Founder. The Council of the 
Vatican has imposed no new faith; it has only defined what 
has been the faith from the beginning. It matters nothing 
that the faith on these points had not been explicitly detined 
from the beginning, ag the church defines no point of faith till 
it is litigated, and in her capacity of ecclesia judicans; and 
even then ordinarily phe in conde ‘mning and anathematizing 
the error or errors opposed to it, and she is her own judge 
of the time and manner of doing it. 

The history of the church would be utterly inexplicable 
without the recognition of the pope as supreme governor and 
infallible teacher of the whole body of the faithful, or with- 
out recognizing at least that such is and always has been the 
faith of the church. How, otherwise, explain the fact that 
no assembly of bishops, hawe “ver numerous, was ever held 
to be an cecumenical council unless convoked by the authority 
of the Roman pontiff, presided over by himse If in person or 
by his legates, and its acts approved by him? The schis- 
matic Greeks confess even to-day their inability to hold an 
ceecumenical council, because no council can be ecumenical 
until it is presided over and its acts approved, as they say, 
by the Archbishop of old Rome. We know that as early as 
the second century, if my memory is not in fault, the 
heathen urged against the church the very objection urged 
in our own day s in Germany, England, and our own country : 
that she is dangerous to the empire, because Christians, being 
united under one supreme ruler, make that ruler a formidable 

ival to Cesar. Whence came such an objection, if it was 
not well known that the church everywhere recognized the 
Roman pontiff as her supreme ruler or governor under Christ, 
her invisible head ? 

The heretics urged, at the end of the second century and 
the beginning of the third century, the same charges : vwainst 
the bishops of Rome, and accused them of the arrogance and 
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usurpations, that do the Anglicans and Episcopalians of our 
times. Dr. Dollinger himself shows in his ‘‘ Hippolytus,” 
that the Philosophoume na was written by a heretic who was the 
contemporary of St. Zephyrinus and his immediate succe ssor, 
St. Callistus, and who flourished between 180 and 231. From 
the Philosophoumena, he proves that the papacy was as fully 
constituted at that epoch as it has been at any time since, 
and that the Roman pontiffs claimed and exercised all the 
authority in governing and teaching the universal church, 
claimed for the m by either the ¢ ‘ouncil of Florence in 1439, 
or by the Council of the Vatican in 1870. The same hen 
been shown still more conclusively from the same heretical 
work, by the late Abbé Cruice. Even Tertullian, after his 
fall, implie s the same in his sneer at the Roman pontiff for 
claiming to be “the bishop of bishops.” The testimony here, 
as in the case of the heathen, is unimpeachable, for it is 
the testimony of an enemy to the papacy, who wished to 
depreciate, not exalt, the papal authority. If the papal 
power was claimed and exercised at so early a_ period, 
within less than a lifetime after the death of the last of the 
apostles, it evidently must have been founded in the original 
apostolic constitution of the church. It appears fuily 
recognized and in full operation at too early a day, to have 
been a corruption, a usurpation, or a development. If the 
constitution of the church was papal at the end of the second 
century, it must have been so at the end of the first century 
when St. John died, and then so from the beginning. 

We disposed of the theory of developme nt in a former 
series of the Review, and our view was confirmed by the 
action of the bishops,—with the acquiescence, to say the least, 
of the Holy Father,—assembled at Rome on the occasion of 
the definition by the supreme pontiff of the Immaculate 
Conception of the ever blessed Virgin Mother of God. The 
Bull preceding the detinition, originally presented for the con- 
sideration of the bishops assembled, recognized the theory of 
development; but after their criticism it was withdrawn by 
the Holy Father, and another, the one published, was drawn 
up and presented, which excludes that theory. Dr. Ward 
of the Dublin Review, we must therefore believe, is mistaken 
in asserting that it is now accepted by the church as Catholic 
doctrine. The reverse is the fact. The attempt of certain 
theologians to foist it upon the church, has signally failed. 
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The papacy cannot be a corruption, for there is no imaginable 
element of the constitution of the church, if it is denied, of 
which it could be a corruption any more than a development. 
The papal authority, whether as ruler or teacher, either was or 
was not founded in the apostolic church, and therefore could 
only be simply affirmed or denied. There was and could be 
no chance either for development or corruption in the case. 

The most generally approved theory among the heterodox 
is, that the power claimed and exercised by the popes in 
medizeval and modern times is a usurpation which they have 
been enabled to effect by the aid of the civil power. But 
they certainly could derive no aid from the civil power prior 
to Constantine ; for, prior to him, that power was hostile to the 
popes, doomed them to death, sought to suppress the church, 
and to extirpate Christianity from the empire. After the con- 
version of Constantine and the peace of the church, and 
even for some time before, the seat of the civil power was 
transferred to the East; and under Constantine, from Rome to 
Byzantium, which became Constantinople, or the 1.>w Rome, 
and sought to exalt the bishop of that city, not of Rome, 
which ceased to be the permanent residence of the imperial 
court or the imperial capital. The interest of the civil 
authority of the empire was henceforth to enlarge the power 
of the bishop of new Rome, not of old Rome; and the 
imperial influence, after a long struggle, did succeed in raising 
the bishop of Byzantium,—originally a simple suffragan 
see of Heraclea,—to be Patriarch of Constantinople, taking 
precedence of Antioch and Alexandria, ranking immediately 
after the bishop of the See of Rome. Here was an obvious 
case of usurpation, effected in violation of the apostolic 
canons and the traditions of the Fathers, by the aid of the 
civil power, but not a usurpation in favor of the pope. 

Now, if there was no tradition or law that the primacy 
belonged to the successor of Peter in the chair of Rome, 
why did the usurpation stop at the second place for the 
courtly and ambitious prelates of Constantinople, instead 
of grasping the first? Yet neither the emperor nor the 
bishop of Constantinople, backed by all the power of the 
empire, ever dared aspire so high, or take precedence 
in jurisdiction, or in order, of the unarmed and—humanly 
speaking—defenceless bishop of Rome? The fact is inex- 
plicable, except on the ground that the East as well as 
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the West recognized, as the law of Christ, the supremacy 
of the successor of Peter in the Roman See. Nothing 
else could have checked the usurpation, for the civil 
power was not wielded by the Roman pontiff, but was 
wielded by the patriarch of Constantinople. 

There is another objection to this favorite theory of 
usurpation. The papal supremacy means supremacy over 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, as_ well 
as over the lower orders of the clergy and the laity of 
the universal church. It is fair to assume that each 
bishop would have as strong an inclination to resist 
the papal usurpation, as the pope could have to usurp 
power. How, then, was the bishop of Rome, starting on 
a footing of equality in rank and power with his epi- 
scopal brethren, with no preéminence by divine appoint- 
ment or the apostolic constitution of the church over 
them, able to force them to submit to his supreme author- 
ity, and acknowledge that they receive their mission 
from God through him, and that it is only through and 
in union with him that they are judges. of the faith? 

There have been times when there were eighteen hundred 
bishops, several of them holding far wealthier and more 
populous sees than the See of Rome: how was a single 
bishop able to bring all of them into submission—subjection, 
I should say—to himself? By the aid of the civil power? 
—not at all. It is doubtful if any civil aid could have 
forced the bishops against the constitution of the church, 
which, on the supposition, they must have known as 
well as the bishop of Rome, and have had, each of them, 
equal authority to interpret,—against their own convic- 
tions and natural love of both power and independence, 
to acknowledge and submit to the papal supremacy ? 
The acknowledgment and submission were yielded, as 
we have seen, before the bishop of Rome had, or could 
count on, any civil aid; and after the civil power became 
Christian, it as a rule sustained, not the pope, but the 
refractory bishops in their resistance to his authority, 
and not seldom persecuted them if they obeyed it. Even 
the False Decretals were compiled in the interests of 
the episcopacy, not of the papacy. The theory, there- 
fore, of papal usurpation is untenable, is unhistorical, 
unphilosophical, impossible, and can explain none of the 
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facts in the case. The only adequate explanation of 
the fact is in the conviction of the faithful, of the church 
herself, that our Lord did build his church on Peter, 
and that Peter lives, teaches, and governs in his sue- 
cessors in the See of Rome. Hence the fathers of Chal- 
cedon, when the tome of Pope St. Leo was read, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Peter has spoken by the mouth of Leo.” 

But along-side of these facts, there is another series of 
facts in some sense opposed to them :—Not all bishops, nor 
all the laity, especially sovereign princes, have at all times 
yielded due and prompt obedience to the apostolic authority 
of the Roman pontiff; and such as resist have invented 
theories to excuse or justify their disobedience. They have 
alleged that the primacy of Peter and his successors, in the 
See of Rome, was only a primacy of order, not of jurisdiction ; 
that it was conferred by the chure ‘h, by the emperor, or the 
consent of the people; that the supremacy claimed and exer- 
cised by the Roman pontiff, is inc omp: atible with the inde »pen- 
dence and authority of temporal princes, with the rights and 
independence of nations; that the civil power has in each 
nation the supreme authority in ecclesiastical administration 
and the temporalities of the church, indeed has no superior 
in any order, ete. Yet it is to be remarked that none of this 
series of facts are, properly speaking, facts within the church, 
or even endorsed by her authority. They are historical facts, 
indeed, but facts lying outside of the church; facts, so to 
speak, of the sovereigns or secular authority, and of refractory 
and disobedient churchmen, courtier bishops and prelates, 
imperial legists, who prefer the temporal to the spiritual, and 
Cesar to Peter. Theories invented to justify or excuse 
them, have never been accepted or approved by the church, 
but always resisted by her, as well as the dee ds the y seek to 
justify. 

Now it is on this series of facts that is based the antipapal 
theory of the Gallicans, and of the so-called Old Catholies with 
Déllinger at their head, and Bismarck as their patron. When 
I first became a Catholic in 1844, the method generally 
adopted and approved among English-speaking Catholics, of 
repelling the charge that he papal supremacy is incompati- 
ble with the rights and independence of states, and that the 
spread of the Catholic Church, in this country especially, 
would prove dangerous to our republican institutions, was to 
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cite examples from history, especially from English history, 
of Catholics adhering to the temporal sovereign, and arming 
in his defence in defiance of the pope. Priests, and even 
bishops, were accustomed to declare from the pulpit, that if 
the pope should dare to interfere with our civil institutions, 
they would be the first to buckle on a knapsack, shoulder 
musket, and march to resist him. That is, if any thing was 
meant, Catholics would, in case of conflict between the two 
powers, support the national authority against the supreme 
authority of their church. They have often done SO, but never 
as good Catholics. Always, since the formation of Christen- 
dom, e spec ially since the deve lopment and growth of the 
: itions of modern E urope, have there been ple uty of nominal 

Catholics with bishops and archbishops at their head, to sup- 
port Cesar against Peter, and the secular power against the 
spiritual, But this fact only proves that erring secularists 
and nationalists are capable of resisting the pope, as all sin- 
ners resist God. Yet it proves not that the pope has not, or 
has not always had, supreme spiritual authority in the 
government of men and nations, or that the council of the 
Vatican has introduced any new law or new faith. The 
question always comes up: Was this theory of the sovereigns, 
and of their courtiers and lawyers, and of the prelates who 
supported the national authority against that of the Roman 
pontiff, ever accepted by the church as Catholic doctrine ? 
Or was it always opposed by her as repugnant to the rights 
of God, or the spiritual order ? 

We all know that when it was set up by the Greeks, and 
made their excuse for their disobedience to the supreme 
pontiff, they were condemned and excommunicated as schis- 
maties. ‘The sessions of the Council of Constance that im- 
pugned the papal supremacy, and the acts of the concilia- 
bulum of Basil, that placed the council above the pope, were 
never approved by the supreme pontiff, remained always 
without legal force, and were responded to by the Council 
of Florence in 1439, where both East and West were united 
in the decree, that the bishop of Rome, the successor of Peter, 
the true Vicar of Christ, the teacher of all Christians, has 
plenary authority to feed,—that is, te teach,—direct, and 
govern the universal church. When thirty-five French 
bishops, with Bossuet at their head, in 1652, at the command 
of the Court drew up the notorious Four Articles, the pope 
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instantly condemned them as null and void, and the king 
promised to revoke his edict commanding them to be sub- 
scribed and taught by all theological professors in his 
dominions. Certain it is that Gallicanism and Dollingerism 
were the doctrine of the Courts, never the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church. Yet we do not recollect that our 
Lord ever commissioned temporal sovereigns, Cesar or his 
courtiers, to teach the nations his word, or gave them 
power to judge in spiritual matters. It is not true that 
Catholics are free to hold, and can hold without heresy, any 
opinions not explicitly and formally condemned, as_ the 
Gallicans assumed. 

The Alt-Katholiken simply oppose to what has always 
been the teaching and the practice of the church, the unau- 
thoritative theories and pretences of the temporal sovereigns, 
and their laic and cleric courtiers and adherents, who could 
not brook the papal supremacy or the independence of the 
church, and sought to bring her in her spiritus al government, 
if not in her dogmas, into subjection to the imperial, royal, 
or national authority,—the essential principle of Gentilism, 
os the very name ge ntile itself implies. So far from being old 

Catholics, the *y are only old heretics. Their heresy is as old 
as the great Gentile apostasy from the patriarchal religion, or 
the dispersion of mankind after the buik ling of the Tower 
of Babel. Old they are, indeed, but not old Catholics. They 
are not Catholics at all; they are Gentiles, that is, nationals, 
and labor to make the church in each independent country 
a national church, holding from the nation, and subject to 
the national or yorye & Dr. Dollinger ge ts to the decrees 
of the Council of the Vatican, because, in his judgment, 
they encroach on Pe rights of sovereigns, as h, of course, 
he must hold to be paramount to the rights of God, or else 
his objection has and can have no force or pertinency. But 
no national church, subject to the national authority i in her 
doctrine, discipline, temporalities, the education of her 
ry ‘rey, or the election and dismissal of her ‘pastors, is the 

Catholie Church, or any part of it. Such a church is simply 
a Gentile church, not a Christian church, nor the kingdom of 
God on earth. National stands oppose -d to Catholic, as the 
particular to the universal. The so-called Old Catholics lose 
the church by absorbing it in the state or nation, and there- 
fore are, like Anglicans, justly termed Gentiles; but, however 
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many a nts of Catholie truth they may retain, or how 
many Catholic practices they may continue, they are in no 
sense Catholics, though unde niably Anticatholics. The very 
assumption of the epithet “old” proves it. 

Nationalism, in one form or another, has always been an 
unrelenting enemy of the church. The Jews opposed na- 
tionalism to our Lord, and said: ‘‘ If this man be suffered to 
go on, the Romans will come and take away our name and 
nation.” The Romans never. admitted any but national re- 
ligions or national gods in their Pantheon. Conquered, tribu- 
tary, or protected nations might retain their national religion, 
and worship their national gods, but were not permitted to 
abandon them for any other. The barbarians who conquered 
the empire and seated themselves on its ruins, no sooner 
began to be consolidated into distinct nations, than they 
made war on Catholicity and sought to make the ehurch 
national, subject to the national taste and authority. Pro- 
testantism was born of nationalism; England se parate sd from 
the pope through national prejudice against foreigners, espe- 
cially Italians and Spaniards, and because she wanted a snug 
little E nglish religion of her own, holding exclusively from 
herself. Gallicanism was born of the pride of the la ‘grande 
nation under le grand monarque, that revolted at the bare 
thought of recognizing the centre of religious authority else- 
where than in Paris. Even in this country, where the 
church has hardly gained a foothold, we hear men arguing 
that none but native-born Americans should be bishops or 
simple priests, just as if it could matter where a bishop or a 
priest is born, or of what nationality he is, if he knows his 
duty and is a fit man for his place. 

The only conservative power in the church—and I might 
say in society—is the papacy. Reject the papacy, the 
supremacy of Peter in his successors, make the church simply 
Episcops al, P resbyterian, or Congregational, and she inevita- 
bly becomes national, or splits up into a thousand and one 
conflicting sects. A church really catholic is inconceivable 
without the papacy, : as always believed by the church and 
detined by the Council of the Vatican. Without the pope as 
the source and centre of authority, the church as the kingdom 
of God on earth has and can have no unity, and without 
unity it can have no catholicity. Catholicity cannot be 
produced by aggregation, any more than infinity can be 
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obtained by the addition of numbers. Only that which is 
essentially ONE can be catholic. 

The papacy is therefore essential to the very conception 
of the church as Catholic. It is as essential to the church 
organism as the central cell, or organite, as physiologists say, 
to every living organism, in which all in the organism 
takes its rise, and from which it proceeds, or by which it is 
produced. The organite, or central cell, in all organisms 
generates or produces the whole organism. It must there- 
fore be living and energetic, and of course does not and 
cannot derive its life or energy from the organism, which 
cannot exist without it; it must derive both life and the 
vis generatrix aliunde. Hence the spontaneous generation, 
asserted by some scientists, or sciolists rather, is impossible 
and absurd. 

The chureh is detined by the ble Sse d apostle to be the 
body of Christ, and must ‘therefore be an organism, like 
every living body, not a simple organization or association 
of individuals. The pope, as its central cell, organite, or 
germ, cannot, then, derive his life, his vis generatriz, trom the 
church organism, for without him that can no more exist 
than can the generated without the generator, or the crea- 
ture without the creator. The pope derives his papal life, 
or generative energy, through the Holy Ghost from ( ‘hrist, 
the Word Incarnate. He lives by the life of Christ, oan 
by him teaches and governs the universal ete he is, as 
pope, vitally connected through the Holy Ghost with Christ 
himself and is his representative or vicar, through whom the 
life of Christ flows to all who are in communion with him, 
and brings them into living union with Christ the Son, who 
is one in the unity of the Holy Ghost with God the Father. 

It is thus, it seems to us, that we must understand the posi- 
tion and office of the papacy, if we assert a Catholic Church 
at all. The opinion emitted by the learned Benedictine, 
Tosti, in the prologue to his Storia del Concilia di Costanza, 
that the papacy, if lost, may be recovered by the bishops, 
and, failing the bishops, by the Christian people, seems to us 
to be untenable, since, without the papacy, there are 
neither bishops nor Christian people to reconstruct it. The 
individual pope may die, but the papacy is immortal. 
Among the three claimants in the great Schism of the West, 
in the fourteenth century, there was a legitimate pope 
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pose the succession of Peter belonged; and that undoubtedly 
ras Gregory XII. The Council of Constance was no coun- 
ail till he “convoked it, and the cardinals had, after his 
resignation, elected a new pope, Martin V, who continued it. 
There was great confusion, no doubt, in many minds, much 
increased by the universal desire to heal the schism without 
deciding which of the claimants was the true pope, or cen- 
suring any one of the three obediences. But as there are no 
susceptibilities to manage at present, we need not hesitate to 
treat the Avignon and Pisan popes as no popes at all, and 
the successors of Urban VI as the legitimate Roman pontiffs. 
The whole difficulty grew out of the conflict of nationalities ; 
and if the church had not been supernaturally sustained, she 
would have perished in the struggle. And after all, it was 
that very schism that planted in Christendom the seeds of the 
Protestant defection, and the hardly less dangerous heresy of 
Gallicanism, which erected resistance to the papacy into a 
system, and obscured the minds, enfeebled the faith, and 
abased the Catholic character of the principal Catholic nations 
of Europe, and which has brought about the deplorable state 
of modern nations, hardly more Christian, except in name, 
than were pagan Greece and Rome. 
But to return to the papacy as essential to the unity and 
eatholicity of the church, rd visible origin and source of 
all church life and authority, doctrine and discipline. The 
doctrine we have set forth, and which was expressly main- 
tained in this Review for January, 1856, can be success- 
fully controverted only by denying that our Lord has 
founded a visible Catholic Church, or a visible kingdom of 
God on earth. The generality of Protestants acknowledge 
a Catholic Church, in oar at least; but very few of them 
hold her visible unity and catholicity, and most of them 
take refuge in the assertion of the invisible Catholic Church. 
They in fact recognize no church organism at all, and the 
visible churches ihe ‘y do recognize are simply aggregations 
or associations of individuals more or less numerous. They 
recognize no church in communion with Christ, and deriv- 
ing its life from him and imparting it to its members. In 
their view the church, as such, is severed from Christ and 
has no vital relation to him, except through its members. 
it derives its life from the individuals associated, who must 
obtain their Christian life, if they have any, and give evi- 
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dence of living it, before they can be aggregated to the 
society. Hence their churches serve no purpose, count 
for nothing in the economy of grace, or of Christian life and 
salvation ; and, accordingly, we find Protestants gradually, as 
they recede farther and farther from the church of Rome, 
coming to the conclusion that union with the church is not 
essential, and that one can live the Christian life and be 
saved outside of all church organizations, as well as inside of 
any of them,—a conclusion strictly logical from Protestant 
premises. 

To deny the visibility of the Catholic Church is to deny 
that our Lord has founded any church, or set up his king- 
dom on earth for the spiritual instruction, discipline, and 
government of men and nations. Catholic theologians distin- 
guish, indeed, between the body of the church and the soul 
of the church, and maintain that only those who belong to 
the soul of the church can be saved; but they do not 
maintain, so far as | am aware, that one can be long to the 
soul without belonging, vel re, vel voto, to the body of the 
church. The soul of the church is Christ himself, and 
Christ cannot be distinct from Christ. The invisible church 
is not a church that Christ founds or creates, but is Christ 
himself without a visible body, organs, or representative ; 
that is, no church distinguishab le from the Incarnate Word 
himself. This can be accepted only by those sophists who 
make no distinction between the Creator and his works. 
Among Catholics the church means always the visible body 
of ¢ ‘heat, mystically, or, as we have said, -vit: lly, united to 
him through the Holy Ghost in the sacraments and com- 
munion weit his vicar, the spiritual father of all the faith- 
ful. The “ Old Catholics ” cannot fall back on the invisible 
church of Protestants without giving up all pretence of being 
Catholics at all, in any recognized sense of the term. 

The * Old Catholics ” know perfectly well that the Catholic 
Church has always been papal, and that to deny the papacy 
has always been held to be a heresy fatal to the unity and 

catholicity of the church; which it must be, since our Lord 
said: Tu es Petrus, et super hance petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam, et porte inferi non prevalebunt adversus eam. If the 
Lord founded his church on Peter,—that is, the papacy,—it 
follows necessarily that, if you take away the papacy, you take 
from the church her foundation, and conse que ntly leave her 
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to fall through. Do the “Old Catholics” deny that they 
reject the papacy, or the papé al supremacy, but only reject 
the pape al infs allibility 2 ? Be it so; the pope is supreme, if at 
all, jure divino, and he is supreme in teaching the univer- 
sal church—if we may credit the Council of Florence, which 
the “‘ Old Catholics ” must accept—no less than in governing. 
Never has it been lawful in the church either to dispute a 
papal constitution, or to appeal from the decision of the pope 
to a general council. The bishop, even prior to the recent 
definition, who should refuse to accept a papal definition of 
faith and protest against it, would have been ipso facto ex- 
communicated and deprived of his jurisdiction. The authority 
of the pope from God to teach, implies the correlative duty 
of the church to believe what the pope teaches. If God 
authorizes the pope to teach, he commands us to believe his 
teaching. If the pope then could err in teaching, it would 
follow that God could be the accomplice of a false teacher, 
and command us to believe error; which is inconvenient and 
not supposable, for God is truth, and it is impossible for him 
to lie, to authorize a lie, or an untruth. If the papacy is 
admitted at all, the supremacy and official infallibility of the 
pope, as defined by the Fathers of the Vatican, must be 
admitted, to say the least, as a necessary logical consequence. 
[I could not assert that it was strictly de fide, but I believed the 
pope officially infallible by divine assistance when teaching 
ex cathedra, or deciding a controversy respecting faith for the 
universal church, as undoubtingly before the publication of 
the recent definitions of the Holy Father, the sacred Synod 
approving, as I believe it now; and Gallicanism has always 
seemed to me to be inchoate Manicheism, and as such this 
REVIEW has uniformly opposed it. 

I have listened, with what patience I could, te.the facts and 
arguments adduced to prove that the pope*has erred in 
matters of faith; but even the great Bossuet was obliged to 
confess that he could not prove that any pope had ever erred 
when speaking ex cathedra and defining a point of faith, or 
condemning an error opposed to it. The strongest case is 
that of Pope Honorius, in relation to the two wills and the 
two operations in our Lord. That the pope was negligent, 
and failed to do his duty by crushing out the insurgent error 
at once with the authority of St. Peter, nobody “disputes ; 
but that he did not fall into heresy or err in his own doctrine, 
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the learned Bishop Hefele fully concedes. This erudite 
historian of the councils, who had no unw illingness to find that 
the pope had err ed her he was an opponent, not an advocate, 
of papal infallibility,—winds up his long discussion of the ques- 
tion of Pope Honorius, by asserting that the pope was ortho- 
dox: a conclusion I had come to years ago, from the pope’s 
own letters to Sergius. Nobody pretends that the pope is 
impeccable ; but a moral fault is not necessarily a doctrinal 
error, and it is only for a moral fault that Pope Leo II 
contirms the censure of his predecessor. 

The pretence, that the definitions of the council of the 

Vatican infringe the rights of sovereigns and impair the ob- 
ligations of existing concordats, is hardly worthy of serious 
consideration. They change nothing in the previously 
existing relations of church and state, or in the obligations of 
the concordats conceded by the church to the state. The 
pope acquires by them, in relation to the church or the 
state, no new power, and no power he has not in all ages and 
nations claimed and exercised, or which has not been conceded 
by every sovereign state that has negotiated with him a con- 
cordat. The ve ry fact of negotiating with him a concordat, 
recognizes him as sovereign pontiff or supreme governor of 
the universal or Catholic Church; and this is all that the 
council has defined as to the papal supremacy. Whether the 
church holds the pope to be infallible or not in teaching the 
universal church, is no concern of the state as such; for the 
state, in consideration of certain concessions to it by the 
pope in the concordat, guaranties her full liberty of doctrine 
and worship, and the state can take no cognizance of what 
she teaches her own children. Infallible or not, a papal con- 
stitution of doctrine has always been binding by every con- 
cordat on the state in its relations with Catholics or the 
Yatholic Church ; and in all cases where Catholic rights or 
duties were involved, is and always has been the supreme 
law for the civil courts. A papal constitution could not be 
lawfully resisted before the definition, any niore than it can 
be now. Dr. Dollinger knows this as well as we do, and 
he cannot have made his objection in good faith. 

The papal infallibility assures nations, governments, and 
individuals, that the pope can declare nothing to be the word 
of God which is not his word, or to be the law of God which 
is not his law; and no one has or ever had the right to dis- 
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believe the word of God, or to disobey the law of God, 
declared by the pope. The definition, therefore, imposes upon 
men or nations no new obligation of faith or obedience, and 
the papal infallibility offers the very guaranty that all men 
and nations want: that nothing but the infallible word 
of God shall be proposed to the faith of either, and 
that nothing shall be exacted of either in morals or 
practice not enjoine od by the divine law infallibly ap- 
plied. Nothing is or can be more absurd than to obje ct to 
the papal infallibility, if the pope be, by the supernatural 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, really infallib le. Infallibility 
in teaching, de fining, and applying faith and morals, is 
what all men need; what gives them perfect certainty and 
security. And Almighty God could confer no greater boon 
on the ron an race than in the institution of a living and 
visible organ of such infallibility, accessible to all the world. 
The infallible pope is in the spiritual firmament what the 
sun is to the material, and gives light, life, warmth, and 
health to all on whom he sheds his radiance. The great 
difficulty men have in believing it, is that it seems too good 
to be true. But is there any thing too good for Him to give 
us, who freely gave up his only be ‘rotten Son to die for us; 
or is there any good that the Son, whe freely humbled himse v, 
took on him the form of a servant, and for his love of 
submitted to the death of the cross, aa to whom is given bn 
his Father all power in heaven and on earth, will withheld 
from us? Do we forget that the Gospel is the gospel of 
infinite goodness, love, and mercy ? 

Inf: allibity in teaching is a ne cessity, if men would know or 
believe the truth. W shout infallibility somewhere and prac- 
tically available in believing, there can be no true belief or 
faith human or divine; for a belief that is not certain is 
simply opinion, and without infallibility there is no certainty. 
Hence all men, who hold that certainty in any thing is attain- 
able, assert infallibility. The Rationalist asserts the infalli- 
bility of reason; the Protestant asserts the inf: allibility of the 
written Word; Dr. Dollinger py his followers assert the 
infallibility of idatesiead science, or the erudition of German 
university professors ; Gallicans assert the infallibility of 
bishops either congregated in —— or dispersed, eac +h one 
teaching in his own diocese ; Catholics assert the infallibility 
of reason in things which fall within its province, and the 
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infallibility of the pope, by divine appointme nt and the 
supernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost, in matters which 
transcend reason, or the natural ‘order :—all equally assert 
infallibility. The Rationalist asserts it only in the natural 
order, and excludes the supernatural order in which the 
natural has its root, and without which it does not and ecan- 
not exist. The Protestant asserts the infallible Bible, but he 
has only a fallible authority, for he has no infallible authority 
for declaring its sense, in which only is it infallible. The 
Gallican, who denies the infi allibility of the pope, is no 
better off ; for he is obliged to adinit that all the bishops in 
the world without the pope cannot make an infallible defini- 
tion of faith, and that only those who are ih communion with 
the pope and receive their mission from him, are to be recog- 
nized as bishops of the Catholic Church, or as having Catholic 
jurisdiction. So the Gallican has no infallibility without the 
pope. Without him there is no council, and the ecclesia 
dispersa is infallible only by virtue of communion with the 
ope, and it is only through him that we can know infalli- 
bly what bishops are in communion with him, or what the 


bishops, spread over the whole world, teach each in his own 


diocese. 

The Déllinger rule, which assumes that the church is to 
be controlled in her definitions of faith by the investigations 
aud conclusions of learned professors of German or any other 
universities, is at best only a reproduction of Rationalism, and 
makes no account of the assistance of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth promised her, and without which infallibility 
is not attainable in the supernatural order. ‘The definitions 
of the church, whether made by the pope in council or by 
the pope alone, are infallible, not by virtue of human learn- 
ing, science, wisdom, or sagacity, but by the supernatural 
assistance of the Holy Ghost : and I do not find that Christ 
has anywhere promised this assistance to the learned pro- 
fessors of the German universities. Besides, of all the 
sciences, that of history is the least certain, as no man can 
doubt who has read the historical works even of Dollinger 
himself, especially his Papsts Fabeln. Historical science is so 
far from controlling the church in her decisions, that it is the 
church that must control the conclusions of the historian. The 
church is the controlling fact of the universe, and in her 
alone is to be found the key to all history and to all science. 
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Hence no one who rejects the papacy, the central principle 
of the church, or proceeds to explain bichon y or science from 
the outside of the church, or inde pe onde ntly of her, can ever 
write true history or give us genuine science. He loses 
himself in a wilderness of facts, the sense or order of which 
baffles all his intelligence; for the universe is created and 
governed ad Christum, and therefore ad ecclesiam which is 
his body, his glory, and in which are concentred and ful- 
filled all the purposes of the Creator. All history and all 
science must be studied from the point of view of the Word, 
as Frederic Schlegel, after St. Augustine, justly maintains ; 
and, therefore, from the central point ot the papacy that 
represents -him in the visible order. 


The mistake of many of our German professors arises 


from their not considering that the natural exists in order to 
the supernatural, and that, taken without reference to its end 
in the supernatural, we have and can have no clue to its mean- 
ing or significance. Bishop Hetele, who has at length, we 
are happy to learn, accepted the decrees of the Vatican, pro- 
fesses in his history of the Councils to relate the historical 
facts as he finds them, without reference to their bear- 
ing on Catholic dogma; and this method of writing 
history has met much and high commendation. It would 
be a true and just method, were it not that the real 
fact is not intelligible, has no significance except in 
its relation to dogma, and must be understood by the 
dogma, if understood at all. The truth of the dogma 
is the key to the true fact, and controls its sense, and 
therefore must control the judgment of the historian. 
History written with this supe rb indifference to dogma, that 
is, to the highest order of truth, is no history at all, unless 
by an inconsequence. The church is not an accident or an 
incident in God’s universe ; it is not a mere adjunct to the 
natural, and se paral le from it; but is integral in the Creator’s 
works, as the end for which they all exist and to which they 
tend. The church is their crowning fact, for which they are 
made and sustained. The church, then, is not a theorem, nor 
a hypothesis which may be entertained, discarded, or 
ignored, as of no account. She is a universal fact as much 
so as creation itself, and as the fact of creation she accredits 
herself. She is not only the great central fact of the uni- 
verse, but contains in ler dogmas the principles and expli- 
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cation of all other facts. It is idle, then, to pretend that 
history can be written from a point of view outside of the 
church, or that it is indifferent to her dogma. All Catholics 
may not be capable of writing history, but none but a Catho- 
lic can write history worthy the name; nor can any one 
but a Catholic, who has in his Church the key to all facts of 
every order, give us real science, or a scientific explanation 
of any class or order of facts. We say, then, dogma controls 
history, not history dogma, and dogma i is determined by the 
church through the supernatural and infallible assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, who leads her into all truth. These 
so-called Old Catholics (as if Catholicity could be either 
old or new) hardly deserve the serious refutation of their 
principle of infallibility, which we have given it. They are 
neither philosophers nor theologians; they have no breadth 
or depth of mind, and are as narrow and as superticial as 
our contemporary Protestants and Rationalists. 

We need not comment here on infallibility as asserted by 
Catholics. The Catholic assumes the validity, and indeed the 
infallibility of reason in questions of pure reason, but the papal 
infallibility, by divine assistance, in all questions that tran- 
scend reason, so far as the truth in regard to them has been 
revealed by our Lord himself and the Holy Ghost through the 
prophets and apostles. Yet as the rational is for the super- 
rational and the natural is for the supernatural, in which it 
has its principle, medium, and end, reason has not her com- 
plement in herself, and is completed only in revelation. 
The questions of either order do not come up separately from 
those of the other; they come up in a mixed form, run into 
each other, are, so to speak, interlaced one with another, so 
that both rules are brought into play at the same time, 
and are alike necessary in the solution of the problems raised. 
A broad and distinct line of demarcation between questions of 
reason and questions of supernatural authority can be drawn 
only for a short distance, and in general the two authorities do 
and must operate together, each performing its proper func- 
tion. Philosophy is the rational element of theology, but 
philosophy and theology are not and cannot be two separate 
and independent sciences; each is necessary to the other, 
and the two elements together form only one complete and 
dialectic whole. Thus the Catholic never asserts reason at 
the-expense of the papal infallibility, nor papal infallibility 
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at the expense of reason; but accepts and harmonizes both in 
the dialectic constitution of the Creator’s works, as revealed in 
the Word,—works of nature, and works of grace, both of 
which are equally his works, and forming ontologically one 
whole. 

But Dollinger and his associates do not err solely through 
ignorance. At the bottom of their rejection of papal infalli- 
bility is a concession to Cxsarism or nationalism, which is 
necessarily antagonistic to Catholicity, and to the papal 
et which sustains it. They may call themselves 

Catholics to take away their reproac h, to seduce the simple 
and unwary, or to obtain their salaries from the state; but 
their real motive is hostility to the Catholic Church herself, 
A plan had been concocted prior to the council of the 
Vatican, indeed an association was formed—if we may credit 
the statement made to us personally by an Anglo-Catholic as 
he called himself, and of which he professed to be a member, 
and which he assured us had assumed formidable proportions— 
to effect a grand union of all Episcopal churches, including 
the church of Rome, in the world. The plan, as detailed to 
us, contemplated a union, or, rather, a confederation of the 
Greek church, the Armenian church, the Russian church, 
the Anglican church, the German church, the Gallican 
church, the Spanish church, the Scandinavian churches, and 
the Roman church, on a national and liberal basis. Each 
national church was to be independent of the others in its 
internal arangements and worship, was to have its own 
liturgy, and administer its own ecclesiastical affairs. The 
pope was to have the primacy of honor and order of the 
whole, but no jurisdiction except in his own national church. 
Anglicans, whose orders were considered doubtful, should 
submit to have their orders rehabilitated by bishops whose 
orders could not be questioned. 

The obscurity in which the question of the papal preroga- 
tives was supposed to be involved, it was thought, would 
afford an opportunity of bringing the great body of the 

Catholic people into the plan, and through their pressure and 
ve influence of public opinion force the pope to accede to 
the union or confederation. Our informant insinuated, 
rather than asserted, that Déllinger and his Munich friends 
were the originators of the plan; but he claimed to have 
recently visited him, and distinctly asserted that the learned 
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professor belonged to the association, and was a prominent 
leader in the movement. 

The convocation of the Council of the Vatican by the pope 
was a terrible blow to the conspirators, and the two decrees, 
the one defining the papal supremacy, and the other the papal 
infallibility, was a severer blow still. The »y had left no stone 
unturned to prevent the adoption of these decrees, which so 
effectually dissipated the pretended obscurity which enveloped 
the prerogatives of the successor of Peter, and defeated all 
hopes of drawing the Roman church into their plan of 
national churches. This was fatal. Without the Roman 
church their confederation of national churches was sure to 
miscarry ; for as long as Rome stood out, they could get no- 
body to acknowle dge their confederation of national chute hes 
as the Catholic ( ‘hare h. The convocation of the council was 
in the nick of time, and nothing could have been more 
opportune than the definition of the papal supremacy and 
infallibility, so strenuously resisted even by a number of 
eminent prelates as inop portune. These eminent prelates, we 
must believe, little knew into whose hands they were play- 
ing, or what influences had been brought to bear on them; 
and the convoking of the council and its decrees are to us 
a new proof that the church operates under divine direction, 
and that our Lord watches over the interests, and protects 
by his love and power the honor of his Immaculate Spouse. 
He has again brought to nought the councils of the ungodly 
against he . 3 lesse d be his name now and for ever! 

The plan, of course, was favored by the secular powers, 
and Dollinger and his associates — only the tools of Ceesar. 
Ceesar is instinctively opposed to Catholicity, and it is only 
under the influence of extraordinary grace ‘that he tolerates 
any but national churches. He wants the church or religion 
to discipline his subjects and enforce on them, in the name of 
God, submission to his authority; but wants not a church 
able to subject him to her discipline, if he does not reign 
justly and oppresses his subjects. In this he is the dupe of 
Satan. One of the great causes of the frightful alienation in 
modern times of the people, who are naturally conservative 
and never given to innovation, from the state no less than 
from the church and religion, is the fact that Caesar has used 
religion to preach submission to the people, but’ prohibited 
her from using her authority to rebuke his own tyranny and 
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oppression. To the people religion has come to appear as 
the accomplice of the despot, and they regard it as their 
worst enemy, and have in large numbers come to hate it, 
and to loathe its very name, although the Catholic Church is 
their best and often only friend, and, where free, is their most 
efficient protector. For the prevalent hatred of religion 
among the people, kings and their courtiers, worldly pre- 
lates and liberal Catholics, are responsible, and kings are no 
longer secure on their thrones. It is the inevitable effect of 
decatholicizing and nationalizing the church. 


Art. IV.—Religious Novels, and Woman versus Woman. 


1. Hornehurst Rectory. By Sister Mary Francis Care. 
New York: Sadlier & Co. 1872. 12 mo. pp. 705. 
Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. By Lapy GEorGIANA FULLER- 
TON. New York: Appleton & Co. 1870. 8vo. pp. 


178. 
The House of York. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 1872. 8vo. pp. 261. 


Tne first of these works is by the “ Nun of Kenmare,” 
the writer of several works which have been well received 
by the English-speaking Catholic public, among which 
may be mentioned ‘ An Illustrated History of Ireland ” 
and “A Life of St. Patrick.” She is a convert from 
Anglicenism, and was, prior to her conversion, for five 
years an inmate of a Puseyite Sisterhood, playing at 
religious. Her experience during that period, though first 
published separately, is, for the most part, incorporated 
into the volume before us, and is both interesting and 
instructive. Sister Mary Francis Clare is a very prolific 
writer, and at the rate she goes on, will, in a few years, 
furnish us quite a library. She possesses considerable 
intellectual powers, which must have been carefully cul- 
tivated; she writes with vivacity and vigor, with earnest- 
ness and power; but in those of her writings which we 
have read, we miss that meek and subdued spirit, that 
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sweetness and unction, that we naturally expect in a 
daughter of St. Clare. We miss in them the spiritual 
refinement and ascetic culture we look for in a religious, 
and their general tone strikes us as somewhat harsh and 
bitter, sarcastic and exaggerated. 

The main design of Sister Mary Francis Clare in 
“‘ Hornehurst Rectory ” is to expose the ignorance and cruelty 
of the superiors and directors of the Puseyite Sister- 
hoods, or Protestant nunneries. As a novel, the book 
does not amount to much, and has only an_ indirect 
relation with the rectory from which it takes its title. 
The work loses more than it gains by mixing up fiction 
with historical fact; a simple, straightforward, truthful 
narrative, eschewing all appeal to fictitious persons aud 
events, would have been more _ instructive, satisfactory, 
edifying, and even more attractive to the serious reader ; 
while what may be called the novel or romantic part, is too 
slight and too little exciting to command the attention of the 
confirmed novel-reader. 

“Mrs. Gerald’s Niece” is of a different type, and indicates 
a genius, an artistic taste of a higher order, and a more 
practised hand, as well as superior religious intellectual 
culture and refinement. Lady Georgiana Fullerton has done 
her best to blend in artistic unity the romantic and 
the serious parts of her work. As a novel, it is ingeniously 
designed, skilfully treated, and might be read with deep 
interest for its own sake; while the graver part, as the 
history of the trials and struggles of ingenuous souls, 
touched with a glimpse of Catholic truth, first in trying 
to catholicize Anglicanism, which will not be catholicized, 
and then in working their way upward to the light,— 
leaving home and breaking from old friends and endear- 
ing associations, from ail that has hitherto made the 
charm of life, and in entering the Catholic Church, which 
is new and strange to them, uncertain as yet if they 
are not following an illusion, and yet borne onward by 
a power not their own, which they are unable to 
resist, and which they hardly dare trust,—has a charm and 
an interest of its own, which needs and receives nothing 
from the romance mingled with it, or, rather, placed in 
juxtaposition with it. The author with all her genius and 
skill cannot make the two currents coalesce and _ flow 
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together in one and the same channel, or render congruous 
things which by their nature are incongruous. 

One thing must be said of Lady Georgiana Fullerton: 
she rarely requires her readers to associate with vicious, 
vulgar, or disagreeable people; she has no such characters 
as Miss Dodds, Lady Rossmont, Rey. Mr. Humbletone, or 
the Rey. Mr. Thundertone, in “ Hornehurst Rectory.” Such 
characters may be drawn faithfully from real ‘life—and 
we doubt not that they are so—but no reader is made 
better by familiar acquaint mee with them. It is a grave 
objection to the “Tales of the O'Hara Family,” though full 
of genius, that the reader is compe ‘led to associate with 
vicious and criminal companions, thieves, cheats, swin- 
dlers, and vagabonds, from beginning to end. Even the 
amiable and gifted Gerald Gritiin is not seldom, though 
in a far less degree, open to the same objection. The 

same objection lies against the novels of Dickens, the 
Trollope s, and the whole school of modern popular novelists 
who profess to paint real life. From all objection of this sort 
Lady Georgiana is alinost wholly free, as is our own 
Fenimore Cooper, who, if not a Catholic, had at least 
the tastes and instincts of a gentleman; yet is she no less 
but even more real than Dickens. 

Both of these works deal with Puseyism. Lady Georgiana, 
in the graver part of her work, treats us to a very full 
discussion of the points in controversy between the 
catholizing party in the Anglican establishment and the 

Catholic Church; and Sister Mary Francis Clare exposes 
rv sad failures of -the attempts of the Puseyite Sisters 
to imitate the Catholic religious. Both show ability and 
skill in accomplishing their respective objects; but in 
reading them, we cannot help feeling that we are having 
quite too much of this. It is natural that those who have 
been brought up in Anglicanism, become familiar with 
Puseyism or Ritualism, and are in constant relations with 
it, should attach more importance to it than we do; but we 
have never felt attracted by the alleged revival of Catholic 
feelings and usages in the Anglican establishment, and 
have never attached much importance to it. The Church 
of England is not and never has been any more to us than any 
other “Protest ant sect. It is not Anglicanism that sustains 
Protestantism, or that is the centre of its life and influence, 
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Protestantism has life only in the Calvinist sects, Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, “Baptist, Methodist, or the sects 
usually denominated by themselves “ Evangelital,” because 
they are as far removed as possible from the Gospel, but 
all ‘holding directly or indirectly from Calvin, with modifi- 

‘ations, ae ve lopme nts, and differences, indeed, yet all ani- 
mated by the Calvinistic or satanic spirit. 

The so-called Catholic revival in the Church of England, 
in operation for the last forty years, has been, no doubt, the 
occasion of many conversions, and of giving to the church 
some of her oe ornaments and most eflicient servants. 
We need mention, in proof, only a Newman and a Manning 
among the living, a , fae and a Wilberforce among those 
who have gone to their reward; but for one who has been 
converted, who can say how many Catholicly disposed 
individuals it has held back and det: Ae in heresy by the 
delusion it has encouraged, that they can be Catholics w ithout 
changing their position, and that the ‘y ought to remain where 
they are and labor to bring their Anglican communion up to 
the Catholic level in doctrine and ritual, so as to render some 
day a corporate union with the church of Rome feasible? 
Even among those who have conformed from the movement 
to the church, very few, if any, though they felt con- 
strained to abandon it, ever give evidence that they did so 
because they felt that s wduntbens was not attainable in Angli- 
canism, and that not merely by virtue of invincible ignor- 
ance. All their publications that we have seen giving ‘their 
reasons for conforming to the Catholic ¢ ‘hureh, appear to 
concede that the Church of England contains truth enough, 
with the grace that accompanies it, to save the soul. They 
seem always to cherish the conviction that the Church of 
England, though in schism, and perhaps in heresy, is yet a 
church with valid orders and real sacraments. 

If this is so with those who have conformed or been con- 
verted, how easy it must be for Puseyism +o persuade its 
disciples that it is not necessary fgr the soul’s salvation to con- 
form at all; nay, to satisfy them that it would be ve ry wrong 
for them talleialen ully to go over to Rome and leave the good 
work they are doing in catholizing their own communion,— 
deprive the cause of the service the »y can render it by remain- 
ing in it, countenance the charge that the movement is a 
Romanizing movement, and thus increase the popular prejudice 
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against it. Lady Georgiana has set forth with great force and 
clearness this line of argument in “ Mrs. Gerald’s Niece,” and 
shown its unmistakable effect in detaining souls craving the 
light, freedom, privileges, and helps of the Catholic Church, 
in the darkness and death of the Anglican communion. 
The leaders of the movement seem to us to incur the 
sentence pronounce “d by our Lord against them who 
‘neither enter into the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor 
suffer those that would to enter;” and we agree that it is 
with truth they allege that their efforts to revive Catholic 
doctrines and usages in their church, instead of sending 
people to Rome, are the most effectual means of retaining 
them in the Anglican communion. If they can find, or be 
persuaded that “the ‘"y can find, their Catholic wants and 
tendencies met and _ satistied by the realization of the as- 
sumed capabilities of Anglicanism, why ‘andl they leave it? 
why should they not rather remain in it, and he ‘Ip on the 
realization ? 

There is no doubt in our minds, that the Puseyite move- 
ment originated in what we may oll a gracious reaction of 
as ‘atholic spirit against Protestantism; but the so-called 

Catholie party in the church of England and her American 
daughter have sought to turn it to “thei ‘ir own advantage, or 
prevent the reaction from having its legitimate termina- 
tion, in which they have not been unsuccessful. Dr. Pusey is 
probably the best friend Satan has in the Anglican E stablish- 
ment. He labors under the delusion (certainly a satanic 
delusion), or at least does his best to carry away others by 
the delusion, that the Church of England is re ‘ally a chureh, 
holding not merely from the civil government, but through 
the apostles and fathers from Christ ote If, and therefore it is 
only necessary to revive the doctrines and usages which a 
long pre ‘dominance of unchurch views and tendencies has 
suffered or caused to fall into abeyance, to make it a living 
branch of the Church Catholic. But this is a delusion. Were 
the whole Catholic faith preached in all Anglican pulpits, 
and the whole Catholic ritual carefully observe di in all Angli- 
can churches, it would avail nothing to make the Anglican 
Church Catholic, or a branch of the ( ‘atholic Church. You 
may dress a monkey in unexceptionable man’s apparel, but it 
does not by that become a man, or any the less a monkey. 
The dress does not abolish the difference of species. The 
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difficulty is, that the Church of England is no church at 
all, and has in herself not a single chure h element ; she has no 
orders, no bishops, no priests, no sacraments, no church life. 
The Ritualists are simply dressing and decorating a ghastly, 
grinning skeleton, under the delusion that it is a living body, 
or will be when completely dressed and decorated. As we 
know no chemistry by which life can be extracted from 
death, we have never hoped any thing from the movement 
for the conversion of England, still less for the catholizing of 
the so-called Church of E ingl und. To us, Puseyisim is no more 
than any other form of heres ; we might almost say, than 
any other form of Gentilism. 

The “ House of York” is an American novel, and differs 
widely from both of the others on our list. It is by a Boston 
lady, ‘and a conve rt, not as Anglicanism or Episcopalian- 
ism, but, we should judge by the internal evidence of her 
book, from Boston Transcendentalism. She lacks the polished 

ease, the gentle repose of manner, the intellectual refinement, 
the spiritual culture, and the feminine delicacy and grace of 
Lady Georgiana, and has probably spent fewer hours in 
prayer and meditation at the foot of the crucifix. Her style 
is fresh, vigorous, and at times brilliant, but unpolished, 
affected ; and we find in her novel too evident traces of her 
Protestant education, and of her transcendentalist reading 
and associations. Her taste is not always certain, but she 
has rare ability, and shows artistic skill of much merit; yet 
she is far from being, like Lady Georgiana, free of her craft. 
She has made a good beginning, and it would be difficult to 
name a novel of the class to which hers belongs, written by 
an American woman, that is, upon the whole, superior or even 
equal to the ** House of York.” In one re spect ag ‘‘ House of 
York” compares favorably with ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald’s Niece.” It 
is free from sentiment: lism, and its converts do not whimper 
and break their hearts at the thought of breaking away from 
old associations, old ties, old friends, to enter. upon the life of 
faith and joy, peace and love, in the Catholic Church. This 
is probably owing to the fact that there is more individual- 
ism, and that old associations and social ties are weaker in 
this country than in England. 

But whatever the merits of the work before us, neither it 
nor * Mrs. Gerald’s Niece” disposes us to approve the class of 
works to which either belongs. We are not opposed to all 
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novels, nor even to religious novels, if neither dogmatic nor 
controversial, and if written out from a heart that is thoroughly 
imbued with the religious spirit, and, as it were, transformed 
by it. Religious novels in this sense may be both attractive 
and edifying. They would tend silently to lift the life of the 
reader to a higher plane, and really serve in some degree 
the purposes of spiritual culture. The romance is not want- 
ing, but it is informed with the pure and holy spirit of the 
Gospel of our Blessed Lord, and elevates the natural senti- 
ments and affections to the sphere of the supernatural. Such 
novels would be really religious novels in the highest sense 
of the term, though we were never shown the heroine at her 

morning and evening prayers, or engaged in earnest efforts 
to convert heretics or unbelievers. Such novels would do 
much to supersede, or to counteract, the pernicious popular 
literature of the day, by creating a taste, a relish for a better, 
purer, and more elevating literature. But only genius of the 
highest order, informed by a thoroughly Catholic understand- 
ing, and directed by the most assiduous and truest ascetic 
discipline, which at once chastens and strengthens the soul, 

can produce them. Lady Georgiana F ullerton aims at a 
novel of this sort, and succeeds better than any other novel- 
writer we know, but fails to realize completely our ideal 
of what a truly religious novel should be. The writer of 

“ Hornechurst Re ctory,” as well as the author of the 
“‘ House of York,” does not appear to have aimed at any thing 
of the kind. 

But the dogmatic and controversial novel which aims to 
explain and defend Catholic faith and morals in connection 
with a story of love and marriage, strikes us as a literary 
monstrosity, which is equally jedi fensible under the rela- 
tion of religion and that of art. Novels of this sort are intended 
as an antidote to the impure and corrupting sentimental and 
sensational novels with which we are flooded; the worst of 
which are written, strange to say, by women, and to which no 
little of the infidelity and immorality, the vice and crime of 
the age, must be ascribed. But we doubt if these novels serve 
as any such antidote at all. In the first place, serious- 
minded people, who will read the graver part, the contro- 
versy, the exposition and defence of Catholic doctaine and 
morals, find the story, the love and marriage portion, an 
annoyance of which they would prefer to be. relieved; and 
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those who read for the story are equally annoyed by the 
graver part, and usually skip without reading it. The fact 
is, the reading of either part indisposes one to read the other 
part. The state of mind produced by reading the one part 
is quite different from that necessary to relish the other. 
The parts do not cohere and produce unity of impression. 
In the second plac e, the romance part of these novels seldom 
differs except in degree from the objectionable popular novels. 
We take, for instance, the “‘ House of York.” It contains a 
love story, in fact, several love stories, and any number of 
marriages, differing from those usually found in popular works 
of Sction only in bei ‘ing not so high- wrought, tamer, and less 
attractive; but the interest or exciteme mi——what there is of 
it—is of the same kind, and is less likely to satisfy the fresh 
and ardent imagination of youth, than to create a taste for 
more and more exciting reading of the same sort; a taste, 
indeed, which only the most exciting and sensational novels 
ean satisfy. We think, there ‘fore, that these religious novels, 
in so far as they are novels at all, ‘only create in their readers 
a taste for the highly-spiced aad poisonous literature they 
are intended to counteract or supersede. 

There are, moreover, very few of our authors of religious 
novels, even when they know their religion well enough to 
avoid all grave errors in the serious part of their productions, 
who have so thoroughly catholicized their whole nature, con 
secrated their imaginations, and conformed their tastes, 
mental habits and judgments, sentiments and affections, to the 
spirit of Catholicity, that when they write freely and spontane- 
ously out from their own im: iginations, they are sure to write 
nothing not fully in accordance with their religion. They do 
not habitu: lly live and breathe in a Catholic atmosphere ; 
grace, prayer, meditation has not transformed, so to speak, the 
natural man, and supernaturalized their indeliberate thoughts 
and affections, and the whole interior operations of their souls. 
As romance or novel writers, as far as they go, they have 
been formed by the popular literature of the day, and copy 
its tone and spirit. 

The writer of the * House of York,” in the romantic or 
fictitious part of her work, in the spontaneous treatment of 
love and marriage gives no evidence that her interior soul is 
not as Protestant or as transcendental as it was before her con- 
version. Indeed, the authoress evidently, in treating of love, 
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is treating of what to her is an unknown world. She shows 
in the conduct of her lovers great lack of delicacy and refine- 
ment, and we suspect that, prior to her conversion, she had 
some tendency, at least, to be a ‘‘strong-minded woman.” 

sut this is not precisely what we mean. She makes her 
heroine, while betrothed to one man, seek on all occasions the 
society of another, and actually fall in love with him, and 
break the heart of the honest and noble-minded young man, 
to whom her faith is pledged; and this, too, when she is res idy 
to go through fire and water to secure baptism to a dying 
infant. It is true she tells him she will marry him, but he 
does not wish to marry a woman who does not love him, and 
whose heart is hopele ssly another’s. He generously releases 
her, and leaves her free to marry the imbecile but rich and 
highly connected rival she is in love with. In his self- 
depreciation and humility, he tells her, on giving her back 
her word, that he had always felt that he could never make 
himself worthy of her; where upon she turns upon him and 
abuses him like an old fishwife, for having, when he so felt, 
gained her promise, and caused her years of suffering. But 
the authoress consoles him for his disappointme nt by mak- 
ing him a priest, as if the priesthood were a hospital for 
disappointed lovers. 

In this, we detect another instance of the cruelty of our 
women novelists to their own sex. Nothing can exceed the 
cruelty of the women writers of fiction to woman. They 
strip her of all her charms and lovable qualities, and paint 
her as heartless, capricious, despotic, intriguing, greedy of 
power, and indifferent to the ruin and misery she may bring 
upon those she is bound by every tie of nature and religion 
to love and cherish, if the *y come between her and her pur- 
pose. Neither hopes of heaven nor fears of hell can divert her 
from the passionate pursuit of the end she has once resolved 
upon. Fickle, capricious, variable as the wind in all else, 
she is hard as adamant, as rigid as iron, as inflexible 
and as inexorable as fate, when it concerns having her own 
will. In effecting it,—if we may believe these feminine, we 
might say, feline novelists, of whom Holmes Lee and 
Florence Marryat (if she be the authoress of ‘ Woman 
against Woman”), Mrs. Southworth, and the anonymous 
authoress of ‘‘ Ebb Tide,”—she recoils from no meanness, no 
falsehood, no treachery, no crime. The moral mischief these 
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feminine novelists do individuals and society is incalculable. 
“The age of chivalry,” exclaimed Burke, when Marie 
Antoinette was conducted to the guillotine, a is gone ;” and 
that it is gone, women have chiefly themselves to thank. 

There is, as I have elsewhere written,* something chivalric 
in the heart of every young man, not yet corrupted by the 
other sex, that makes him regard woman as something 
mystic and almost divine, that surrounds her with awe, and 
makes him shrink from profaning her as he would fem pro-- 
faning the shrine of the Divinity. For him, she is made of 
finer materials than the red slime of the earth from which 
his own rude sex is made, and he regards her as a_ being 
apart, and to be worshipped as a star in the distant heavens, 
but not approached,—as we are told the knight in days of 
chivalry worshipped his “ ladie-love. ” A noble, a generous 
sentiment it was which woman, as the symbol of the beauti- 
ful, could inspire, of which she could be the object, but which 
she was never supposed capable of sharing. Our feminine 
novelists have obliterated this sentiment. They have dis- 
robed woman of her divinity, divested her of the mystery 
that surrounded and protected her, have laid bare the 
secret of womanhood, and shown that woman is after all 
made only of ordinary clay, and is no less mortal flesh and 
blood than man_ himself. They have stripped her of all 
illusion, and rendered her incapable of inspiring the chivalric 
sentiment the young man naturally cherishes for her, or 
real respect for her womanhood. The male youth of 
to-day spurn the old maxim, “ Honor woman;” and while 
they seek her as an instrument of pleasure, they inwardly 
despise her. 

It is a sad day for the morals of any country when woman 
ceases to be held sacred by the other sex, when she is brought 
forth from her shrine in the adytum of the temple, and ex- 
hibited unveiled in the market-place. We tell these feminine 
writers,—who are so fond of making their toilet in public, and 
divesting their sex of its sacred mysteries,—who have done 
their best to deprive woman of all ‘honor and respect, —that 
their names should be execrated. We denounce them in the 
name of true manhood, in the name of true womanhood, in 
the name of our mothers and sisters, our wives and daughters, 
as the enemies of their sex and of the human race. The 
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disgusting realism made popular by your Dickenses, Trol- 
lopes, Ainsworths, and others, and pushed to a still greater 
extreme by their feminine imitators, has not only destroyed 
the last vestige of chivalry, but has obliterated from the non- 
Catholic w orld the last trace of Christian morality. We set 
our face against Charles Dickens from the very beginning of 
his literary career before we had become a Catholic, and have 
regarded his popularity as one of the worst symptoms of the 
age in which we live. He had wit and humor, if you will, 
but no elevation of mind, no lofty aspirations ; his nature was 
low, grovelling, and sorttl. and his morality, a vague and 
watery philanthropy. Thackeray has great faults, but him 
we can endure; for, though app: arently a realist, and cynical 
even, he had at bottom a rich and gushing human heart, and 
aspirations that rose above the “weeld he too faithfully 
painted. He was an idealist as well as a realist, and his 
idealism redeems his realism. But Dickens had no redeem- 
ing quality: his good people are remarkable only for their 
insipidity. 
We are far enough from pretending, and should be sorry to 
be thought to imply, that the writer of the “‘ House of York” 
treats her sisters ascruelly as do the authors of the feminine 
novels with which the English-speaking world is just now inun- 
dated, and which the excellent Madame Craven seems to regard 
as immeasurably more moral, but which we regard as far more 
immoral, than the popular novels of France. A novel is not 
moral because the heroine goes to church and is careful to say 
her prayers night and morning, or because the hero is a hand- 
some, grace fal, and accomplished } young curate of ritualistic 
tendencies. All. we say of the “ House | of York ” is, that its 
tendency is to lessen ‘the respect of the reader for woman. 
There may be real characters represented, of that we say 
nothing; but not a true, noble, high-minded woman, one whom 
we could love and honor, is presented us in its pages. As far 
as she goes, the writer follows in the traces of those feminine 
novels that depreciate the character of woman, and deprive 
womanhood of that sacredness and honor which are the best 
natural safeguards of the morals of the family and of the 
community ; yet we grant she goes not far in this direction. 
U nconsciously, also, the eifted authoress, to some extent at 
least, countenances the malachbevens docisine which pervades 
all modern literature and forms the basis for the demand for 
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the abolition of Christian marriage, and the recognition of 
divorce ad libitum, or Free Love; namely, that love is an 
affection not under our control, that we love where we must, 
not where we will, nor where it is our duty to love. It 
was the duty of Edith in the ‘ House of York” to love her 
betrothed, and while engaged to him, not to love another; and 
yet she does not love him, though she esteems him, and does 
love another, and without any blame by the authoress, appar- 
ently with her approval. Edith’s resolution, in spite of her 
love for another, to marry Dick Rowan, at the expense of a life 
of misery, is no real kee ping of her word. She really only 
gambles on Dick’s generosity, for she knows he would die 
sooner than hold her to her promise, if he knew that it had 
become painful to her to keep it, which in the sequel 
proves to be the fact. W hy did she suffer herself to fi all in love 
with Carl while Dick holds her word? The only answer is 
that love goes where it will, is uncontrollable by reason 
and will, and is not amenable to a sense of duty—an answer 
any one who has proved unfaithful to husband or wife might 
equally well allege as a valid defence. It is this doctrine 
that love is involunti ary, irrational, necessary, that wars so 
effectually against ¢ ‘hristian marriage, and makes its indis- 
solubility seem so hard and cruel. If we cannot control 
our affections, love where we should, and refrain from loving 
where we should not love, we have no right in marriage 
to promise to love one another until separated by death; and 
the reasoning of the advocates of Free Love is conclusive, 
for no one has the right to promise what it is not in his power 
to perform. 

But this view of love, which is that of all modern popular 
literature, and indeed of the whole modern world, is a dangerous 
and, in nelalin to marriage, a wholly false view, and not to 
be entertained by a ¢ ‘hristi an moralist. There is, no doubt, 
a sentiment, a passion, called love, which springs up involun- 
tarily as an affection of the sensitive nature. This does not 
depend on our will; and all we can do in relation to it when 
opposed to duty, is to resist it, refuse to yield to it, or indulge 
it, and keep out of the way of temptation. It may be a 
very charming sentiment while it lasts; but a young couple 
marrying on the strength of this sort of love, or under its 
illusion—for illusion it is—seldom find it surviving the honey- 
moon, if so long. Hence so many unhappy marriages ; and 
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unquestionably far more unhappy marriages in a country where 
marriages are arranged by the young‘ and inexperienced 
parties themselves, than where they are arranged by the 
parents. There is far more domestic affection, virtue, and 
happiness in France, than in Great Britain and the United 
States. As for mercenary marriages, no French mother or 
guardian could keep a sharpe r eye to the main chance than 
your average New York girl that has reached the mature 
age of sixteen, though she may sometimes be taken in, as 
the sharpest may. 

Every ¢ ‘atholic who has been instructed at all in regard to 
the spiritu: al life, knows that what the Masters call “ sensible 
devotion ” is of no account. Mere sensible love, or love as 
an affection of the sensitive soul, counts for just as little in 
domestic life. The Lord says, ‘* My Son, give me thy heart: ” 
He does not say, ‘‘Give me thy feelings, ”* which are not 
under the control of the will, and therefore not ours either 
to give or to withhold. The only love worth naming, 
whe the xr of wife or husband, parents or children, friends or 
neighbors, is the love of the heart, which in the Holy Serip- 
tures always means an affection of the rational soul, and 
therefore under the control of free will. It is a rational and 
voluntary affection. This is wherefore Christian marriage, 
with the grace of the sacrament, is always practicable, and 
whinetens it is lawful to make the promises it exacts. For 
infidelity of either party to the marriage vows, for gross 
neglect of duty, or extreme cruelty, the church allows a 
separation a mensa et toro, but never a vinculo matrimonii ; 
and this is all the relief that either party can reasonably 
demand. 

‘ar be it from us to say or to imply that the gifted author- 
ess of the “ House of York” goes, or would in any case go, 
in depreciating women or in making love an affection of 
the sensitive nature, and therefore irrational and involuntary, 
to the lengths of modern feminine literature; and our cen- 
sures are in the main.designed for that literature, not for 
her, and are offered, & propos of the “ House of York,” with 
the good-natured design to put her on her guard against 
any and every tendency that favors it; for it is the Welt- 
Geist, and in the very air we breathe. 

The object of the Catholic novelist, or cultivator of light 
literature, is not or should not be to paint actual life, or life 
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as we actually find it, but to idealize it, and raise it, as far 
as possible, to the Christian standard, not indeed by direct 
didactic discourses or sermonizing, which is out of pli vce in 
a novel; but by the silent influence of the pictures presented, 
and the spirit that animates them. The true artist never 

aints the actual landscape that unrolls before his bodily eye, 
but the ideal landscape which he sees with the eye of the 
soul, which after all is the more real landscape. So the 
literary artist does not paint actual life, which is simply 
mimetic, but the higher and more real, or, as says Plato, 
methexic life, in which the actual has its type and possi- 
bilities. One should always be true to nature, but not to 
that nature which is only imperfectly realized in the actual. 
The Catholic should aim in his literary productions to be 
true, not only to this higher and more real nature, but to 
this nature elevated by the infused habits of grace above 
itself to the plane of the supernatural. It is this truth that 
gives to Christian art its immense superiority over all Pagan 
art, or Grecian models—which our contemporary artists 
make so much ado about—and makes its creations not a 
ornaments of our churches. The study of Pagan models, or 
even models presented by actual nature, and the atte ee to 
copy or imitate them, have nearly destroyed Christian art 
and art itself. Art has deteriorated just in proportion as 
men have lost the Christian faith and the Christian ideal, till 
it has nearly ceased to deserve the name of art, by embody- 
ing no thought or conception above the actual. 

The popular literature created by most of our women 
novelists as well as by Dickens and his imitators, is as faulty 
under the relation of Christian art, as it is under the re lation 
of Christian, or even natural, morality. The influence of 
woman as wife and mother, as natural mother or spiritual 
mother, is most blessed and cannot be overrated; but there 
are only exceptional individuals of the sex, like mother 
Juliana, St. Theresa, and St. Catherine, that should ever step 
out of their domestic sphere or their convent, and attempt to 
form the literature of a nation or an age. The corruptest 
epochs of all history are those in which women aspire to play 
the part of men, and men abdicate their masculine superiority 
and consent to pli ry second fiddle to women. A queen of 
France once asked a duchess of Burgundy, why it is that 
the reign of queens is generally more successful than that 
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of kings? ‘Because under a queen men govern, while 
under a king women govern,” was the true as well as the 
witty answer of the duchess. Hercules at the distaff is not 
a picture we love to dwell on. 

It is not against the “ House of York” ** Hornehurst 
Rectory ” that our remarks are directed, for their offences are 
comparatively venial, and are offences of omission rather 
than of commission; but against the modern realistic school, 
as it is called, which piques itself on painting life as it 
actually is, which eschews the ideal, and whatever tends to 
elevate the soul, or to inspire high and noble aspirations, 
and which we regard as the most corrupting and infamous 
school of literature that has ever existed. Better, a 
thousand times better, for the morals of the community, the 
extravagant and improbable romances of fabled knights- 
errant, so unmercifully ridiculed by Cervantes in_ his 
“ Don Quixote,” than the modern three-volume nov els copied 
from the Police Gazette or the “‘ Newgate Calendar.” This 
school familiarizes us with vice and crime, makes us the 
companions of thieves, robbers, swindlers, and __ social 
outlaws of either sex, heedless of the fact that ‘evil com- 
munications corrupt good morals,” hardly less effectually 
in the high-wrought pages of a book than in actual social 
intercourse. The works the school sends forth serve only 
to enfeeble intellect, to corrupt the heart, to debase the 
character, and to render our youth of both sexes mean, low, 
grovelling, and sordid. 1t brushes the flour from the blos- 
soms of their hearts, initiates them into mysteries of which 
they should remain ignorant, checks all pure, lofty, or noble 
aspirations, and unfits their souls to receive, or profit by, 
the sacred truths or holy inspirations of the Gospel of our 
Lord. 

We cannot, then, as a Catholic reviewer, do otherwise than 
set our face against all works of fiction that in the remotest 
degree tend to create a taste for this sort of literature. We 
believe that the greater part of our so-called religious novels, 
as well as most of the reading prepared for our children, 
directly or indirectly tend to create such a taste, and there- 
fore we must, as a rule, discourage them as we do all popu- 
lar novels, especially those written by women. If women 
must write, let them write history or, rather, biography, 
where the nobility or sanctity of the subject will keep them 
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within bounds, while full scope is given to their keen insight 
into character, and for their natural tendency to admire and 
venerate what is manly, generous, and heroic. If we could 
make any exception, it would be in favor of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton who has an artistic taste, and who, the older she 
grows, the more and more deeply imbued she becomes 
with the Catholic spirit. 

If we have seemed to speak disparagingly of woman as a 
writer of fiction and creator of popular literature, it is not of 
Christian woman, far less of womanhood. We are old, with 
old-world notions on most subjects, which this age regards 
as ridiculous and absurd. We were brought up to honor 
woman, and to reverence womanhood, and we retain traces 
at least of our early training, and would like to see something 
of the old chivalric love revived in the masculine heart. 
We honor woman, we recognize her worth, as long as she 
remains a true woman, but we cannot, and God forbid that 
we should, mistake her for a man. It is the true woman, 
moving in and contented with her appropriate sphere and 
cheerfully performing the important and noble duties that 
Providence has attached to it, that we honor, and all but 
worship. When we see such a woman, we are young again; 
but we turn with loathing and ineffable disgust from the 
woman who, forgetting her sex, and throwing aside the veil 
of modesty, ascends with brazen face the platform, and 
spouts at political meetings, at reform clubs, or in lecture 
rooms, political nonsense and unblushing heresy, or down- 
right atheism. 

In the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” movement in this country and 
Great Britain, a movement inaugurated by Mary Woleston- 
croft, continued by Frances Wright, and supported by weak, 
silly, or designing men, women abnegate their womanhood, and 
forfeit the respect of every man whose respect is worth hav- 
ing. As far as women favor this movement,—which is a move- 
ment not only for female suffrage and eligibility, but for free 
love and sensual indulgences,—to reverse the sentence of 
the Almighty on woman, ‘Thou shalt be subject to thy 
husband, and he shall have dominion over thee,” they war 
against their own rights as well as interests as women; turn 
their backs on their high and sacred duties as wives and 
mothers, as daughters and sisters, and attack society in the 
very source and seat of its life. Nothing can better, than 
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this shameful ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” movement, show the fatal 
tendency of modern literature out of which it grows, or the 
fearful abyss into which non-Catholic society has fallen. It, 
however, is the legitimate effect of the rejection of Christian 
marriage by the so-called reformers, and the false democracy 
after which the age hankers, and which was not improperly 
denounced by the American statesman and orator, Fisher 
Ames, as an ‘illuminated hell,” only it is hell in its darkness 
without the illumination: for there is no light, not even 
phosphorescent light in it. The age supplies the premises 
from which it is the logical conclusion. 

All true women, all. women who retain any thing of the 
natural modesty and shrinking delicacy of their sex, should 
not only be on ‘their guard against doing any thing to favor 
the movement, which springs from a satanic illusion, but 
should in their own proper sphere do all in their power to 
counteract it. The Holy Scriptures are full of warnings 
against ‘‘ strange women” who lure men to their destruction, 
and whose ways lead directly to hell. It is hardly less 
necessary to warn women, and me n, too, enfeebled as they are 
by the feminine literature and perverte d female influence of 
the day, against ‘‘ strong minded women” who are even more 
dangerous, and in heart P equally i impure, and whose influence, 
if not resisted in season, will precipitate society, the nation, 
into hell. 


Art. V.—Iectures on the Four Great Evils of the Day; the 
Fourfold Sovereignty of God ; and the Grounds of Faith. 
sy the Most Reverend Henry Epwarp MAnnine, 
Archbishop of Westminster. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet, 
& U0; 1872. 


WE read the writings of no contemporary author who 
seems to us to understand so well the threatening evils 
of our times in their causes and consequences as_ the 
illustrious Archbishop of Westminster, the not unworthy 
successor of the lamented Cardinal Wiseman. The more 
we read the works the late cardinal has left behind him, 
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the more are we struck by the richness of his mind, and 
the extent and variety of his learning and knowledge, 
the sweetness and unction of his spirit, and the depth 
and earnestness of his soul. He was the man for his 
times in England, and it would be impossible to estimate 
the services he rendered the Catholic cause in that ultra- 
Protestant kingdom. But his successor, in many respects 

a different type of character, as intellectual perh: aps, and 
licaeaiir less genial and more austere, is, in our judg- 
ment, as a man and a prelate by no means his inferior, 

less fitted to his country or his times. His writings 
are no less profound, broad, or eloquent, and seem to us 
even more simple, direct, and effective. He seems to 
say the right word, at the right time, and in the right 
place, precisely the word, he makes us feel, that we 
would like to say, and would say if we could. 

Few prelates were more zealous or more influential 
in support of the papal infallibility, and in obtaining 
its definition in the holy Council of the Vatican. Few, 
if any, saw more clearly the necessity of that definition 
to recover, even in Catholic ranks, the proper respect 
for the papal authority, to give a death blow to the 
liberalizing and compromising tendency that was obscur- 
ing the faith in the minds of promine nt laymen and 
even of some churchmen, and rendering their Catholici sity weak 
and puny, only a step removed from Protestantism itself; 
and we, English- -speaking Catholics, owe him a debt of 
gratitude for the stand he took and the influence he 
exerted. Gallicanism, coupled, as it had begun to be, 
with the pretence that a Catholic is free to deny any 
proposition that has not been formally defined to be 
of faith, was become little different from the less radical 
forms of Protestantism, and rendered the assertion of 
Catholicity in its strength and plenitude not a_ little 
hazardous. It had become a reproach with large numbers 
of nominal Catholics, but real heretics, to defend the 
papacy, or to be called an ultramontane; and there was 
a time in our own country when a Catholic could, with 
less danger to his Catholic standing, speak against the 
pope than against the Emperor of the French. It was 
high time that the papal prerogatives should be defined 
more explicitly than they had hitherto been, since the 
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unity and catholicity of the church are inconceivable 
without the supremacy and official infallibility of the suc- 
cessor of Peter. Catholicity depends on unity, and unity, 
St. Cyprian tells us, in the visible order, is founded in the 
chair of Peter. 

Now, without any change in faith, but by an explicit 
definition of what it is and always has been, a great 
change has been operated in the tone and feeling of 
Catholics towards the papacy; and every Catholic now 
understands that to contemn the Pope is to contemn the 
church, and to contemn the church is to contemn Christ, 
whose spouse she is. The members are now one with 
their head, and the church is united and can move as 
‘‘one man” against the enemies of God and his Christ. 
The publication of the Syllabus was a great fact, the 
Council of the Vatican and its decrees is a greater fact 
still,—one which closes for ever the door to heresy, and 
makes the issue henceforth under one aspect between 
Peter and Cesar, and under another aspect, between 
the church and infidelity, or between Christ and Satan. 
Satan, we think, has gone the length of his tether, and 
can obscure the issue by no new heresy or new clouds 
of smoke from the bottomless pit. Persecutions, perhaps 
even to blood, may come, and heaven be peopled with 
new armies of martyrs, but Catholics can no longer mis- 
take their banner or the word of command. This is an 
immense gain, and notwithstanding the very nearly univer- 
sal defection of the temporal powers, the church seems 
to us never to have been stronger, or in a more favorable 
position for the discharge of her mission of winning souls 
to Christ, than she is now. 

The four great evils of the day, according to the illustrious 
archbishop, are: 1. The revolt of the intellect against 
God: 2. The revolt of the will against God: 3. The 
revolt of society from God: and 4. The spirit of Anti- 
christ.—These four evils result from the revolt against the 
fourfold sovereignty of God. The divine sovereignty 
extends over: 1. The intellect of Man: 2. The will of 
Man: 3. Society: 4. The course of the world.—God is also 
sovereign as the Divine Head of the church; and the church 
is sovereign by derivation from her Divine Head, or as the 
representative of the divine sovereignty on the earth. The 
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spirit of Antichrist is the revolt of man in his intellect and 
will, and of society against the sovereignty of the Word 
Incarnate as the Divine Head of the church; and of the 
derived sovereignty of the church as his representative. 
The four great evils of the times are, then, the complete 
rejection by man and society of the original and derived sover- 
eignty of God and his Christ in the world, and over and 
through the church. They are all included in the spirit of 
Antichrist, or the rejection, under every aspect and in every 
relation, of the sovereignty of the Word made fle ‘sh,—the 
one mediator between God and man, or the medium of the 
divine sovereignty in the government of men and nations, and 
the course of the world. 

We are apt, even when we believe, love, and obey it, to 
take too narrow and superticial a view of Christianity, or to 
forget that, as all things were made by the Word as the 
medium of the creative act of the Blessed and Ineffable 
Trinity, and without him was made nothing that was made, 
so were all things made, are preserved, and governed ad 
Christum, or the Word made flesh,—the only medium by 
which the creature is perfected, or attains to and possesses 
God as his Jast end. All things are done through the Son 
and for the Son, for even the Holy Ghost, the Consummator, 
the Sanctifier, proceeds from the Father as principle, through 
the Son as medium, as we are taught in the creed; for the 
Holy Ghost proceeds a Patre Filioque, not as from two prin- 
ciples, but as from one principle. Hence the denial either 
of the blessed and indivisible Trinity or of the Incarnation, 
is alike to deny the whole of Christianity, and to reject the 
whole divine order in the creation and government of the 
world,—the end for which all things exist, the medium by 
which they are created and sustained, and by which they can 
attain to God as their final cause or supreme Good. It is 
not a light thing, then, to deny either the Incarnation of the 
Word who is God, or the ineffable mystery of the Trinity, 
for to deny either is in reality to deny creation and even 
God himself. 

The Christian order is neither an afterthought nor an 
accident in the divine decree, but is the divine order itself, 
which, from the inception of creation to its consummation, is 
the glory of the Word made flesh. The church is integral, 
not a mere incident in this divine order. She is teleological, 
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and the medium through which the Word made flesh operates, 
and the Holy Ghost “perfe cts creation, or consummates all 
things. The church, then, is an essential element in the 
divine order, no less so than the Incarnation, of which it may 
be regarded as in some sense the visible expression and con- 
tinuation. Revolt against the church carries with it, then, 
the revolt against Christ, the Incarnate Word, against the 
Blessed Trinity, and therefore against the divine sovereignty, 
under all its aspects, over the intellect, the will, society, and 
the course of the world, and generates the four great evils of 
modern society. 

Sut, as we have shown in a foregoing article in this 
number, the papacy, as defined by the Council of the Vatican, 
is essential to the very existence and even conce ption of the 
church as One and Catholic; the denial or rejection of the 
papacy, or the supreme authority i in governing and teaching 
of the successor of Peter by divine institution, or the re jec- 
tion of the pope as the true Vicar of Christ, is the spirit of 
Antichrist, and carries with it the rejection of the church, 
the sovereignty of her Divine Head, the whole divine 
order of creation, and the fourfold sovereignty of God ;—as 
the illustrious archbishop makes evident in these masterly 
Iectures to all who can read and understand them. 

We can from this understand why the archbishop, = all 
those whom Dr. Newman inconside rately denounced in his 
hasty note to Bishop Ullathorne as “a faction,” were in gies 
dead earnest to get the papal question decided by the 
Council of the Vatican. It is said that the Jesuits were 
the principal agents in obtaining the definition of the papal 
infallibility. This is perhaps an exaggeration, though they 
were among its most earnest and indefatigable advocates ; 
but if true, it would be in the last degree to their credit, and 
constitute the crowning glory of their illustrious society. The 
two decrees of the council,—the one defining the papal supre- 
macy, and the other, the papal infallibility,—opposed the 
truth directly to the fundamental error of the modern world, 
the mother error, of which all its other errors against faith and 
the divine order are born. Never dida council, or, rather, the 
pope, the council approving, emit more important decrees, or 
publish definitions more needed, or that struck with anathema 
a greater or a more destructive error; and let us add, that no 
council ever convoked, or that ever deliberated on matters of 
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faith, ever gave.more conclusive evidence of having been 
guided and assisted by the Holy Ghost. Satan rallied all his 
forces against them, induced kings and princes to threaten 
the Fathers assembled, instigated scholars to abuse their 
erudition and science, and made the timid predict fearful 
schisms, persecutions, and the ruin of the church, to prevent 
the adoption of the Schema; yet they stood firm, and the 
Holy Ghost enabled them to rise above all considerations of 
mere human prudence, and to proclaim in the face of the 
hostile world the truth that condemns it, and gave them the 
strength and energy to combat it and save the church and 
society. ‘The Sy llabus and the Council of the Vatican are 
the redeeming facts of the nineteenth century, and prove 
that “the Lord’s ear is not heavy that he cannot hear, nor 
his hand shortened that he cannot save.” 

It is now easy to trace the rise and progress of the four- 
fold error, or the four ere . evils of the day, set forth clearly, 
truthfully, and eloque sntly , by the Are shbishop of Westminster. 
Men did not fall all at once to that lower dee p in which we 
find them now sunk. They do not begin by denying out 
and out the divine sovereignty. They ‘begin by indulging 
passions and tendencies w hich that sovere ignty comme ands 
them to restrain, and which obscure or dim thei ‘ir intellectual 
perception of the truth. They then adopt some error or 
deny some truth, which they persuade themselves, or are 
persuaded by Satan, does not necessarily involve the denial 
in any degre e or in any sense of the divine sovereignty, but 
which Satan knows must, in its logical development, carry 
with it the denial of the whole. All he resy logically develope “d 
is a denial of the fourfold sovereignty of ‘God, and this shows 
the terrible evil, the guilt of heresy, as high treason against 
the Divine Sovereign, and why the chure ‘¥ always treats it as 
amore grievous sin than a mere act of disobedience ; but men 
are not always logical, and do not always and at once push 
their errors and heresies to their last logie: al consequences. It 
is only gradually and with time that they are evolved. 

There were many and grievous heresies prior to the 
sixteenth century, as the Arian, the Nestorian, the Euty- 
chian, the Monothelite, ete., in which some specific article, 
dogma, or proposition of faith, was denied; and though it 
logically involved the denial of the whole Christian or divine 
order, their adherents were for the most part content with 
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the specific heresy or denial, and remained in all other 
respects orthodox; for none of them, though disobedient 
to it, formally and expressly, as their fundamental and 
essential deni: al, which generated all their other denials, ever 
denied the ¢ Catholic rale of faith. This was reserved for the 
heretics—reformers, as their followers call them—of the 
sixteenth century. Protestantism contained, no doubt, no 
small number of specific heresies which were condemned by 
the holy Council of Trent; but, properly speaking, it was 
itself a generic rather than a specific heresy. Its funda- 
mental, essential, generic heresy was the denial of the papal 
supremacy and infallibility. This denial did not seem to 
them, any more than it does to Dr. Dollinger, to be a 
denial of the Catholic Church, far less to be a virtual denial 
of the Catholic faith, or the divine order in creation, and a 
universal revolt against the divine sovereignty. To their 
minds, obscured and enfeebled by their pride and other 
passions, the papacy seemed but an unessential element 
in the church, and without any significance in the divine 
plan of creation, redemption, and ‘glorification. They did 
not understand that all things are created and ordered 
ad Christum, and therefore ad ecclesiam, and consequently 
ad Petrum, on whom the church is built, and who teaches, 
directs, and governs it through his successors in the See of 
Rome. They did not see that to re je ct the papacy was to 
reject the church, and to re ject the church was to re ject 
Christ, the Word made fle sh; or that to reject the Word 
made flesh is to reject the entire Trinity, God himse If, or that 
there is no logical standing-point between the papacy and 
atheism. They regarded this as foolishness, and took the 
pope to be, not the Vicar of Christ representing his authority 
in the visible church or the kingdom of God on earth, but as 
Antichrist, the “‘ man of sin,” who “ put himself in the place 
of God, and exalted himself above all that is worshipped 
as God.” 

That the essential principle of the Protestant movement 
was a revolt from the papacy, not merely disobedience to 
the sovereign pontiff—as was the case in the Greek schism— 
but an express and formal rejection of the papal constitution 
of the church, and the absolute denial of all papal authority, 
is evident from the fact, that it is the only principle in which 
all Protestants were agreed in the beginning, and have con- 
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tinued to be agreed down to the present. There are not 
wanting in all Protestant sects individuals who will say, as I 
said while still associated with Unitarians: “The pro- 
blem for our age is Catholicism without the papacy ;” but 
none of them will accept the pope as the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, for the moment a man becomes convinced of the 
divine institution of the papacy, he feels that he is no longer 
a Protestant, and that he is bound in conscience to seek 
admission into the church in communion with the Holy 
Roman See. Many Protestants are led to abjure their Pro- 
testantism and to seek admission into the Catholic Church by 
various other good and satisfactory reasons, and to accept 
the papacy without any very clear or distinct perception 
of its importance or its profound significance in the divine 
order; but no one who is convinced that the pope is the 
Vicar of Christ can honestly remain in a Protestant com- 
munion, or outside of the communion of the Catholic 
Church. 

We are far from pretending that the reformers or their 
adherents comprehended that the rejection of the papacy 
logically involved the rejection of the church of Christ, the 
sovereignty of God, the whole divine order, and even 
God himself. The reverse was the fact. They saw no logi- 
cal connection, indeed no connection of any sort, between 
these several propositions; it took the true logical instinct 
of the atheist Proudhon, to perceive and to tell his readers 
that, if they admitted the existence of God, they must, to be 
consistent, admit the Catholic Church, the pope, the holy 
water-pot, and all. They thought they could reject the pope 
and retain, even with advantage, the church, the Christian 
faith, Christ, the Trinity, the fourfold sovereignty of God, as 
the so-called Old Catholics, with far less excuse, do now; 
and it is possible that if they had not so thought, they would 
have perceived the satanic character of the movement 
they were following, and recoiled from it with horror. 
Satan would be a sad bungler, if, when he wishes to 
seduce men from their allegiance, he could not mask his 
design under the affectation of intenser and more single- 
hearted loyalty ; if he could not, after showing the flowery 
and enticing entrance of the path in which he wishes them to 
walk, conceal from them the abyss to which it inevitably leads. 

In point of fact, the reformers did not profess, in rejecting 
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the authority of the pope and, therefore, of the church and 
councils, to reject all authori ity in matters of faith; but to 
fall back on the authority and infallibility of the written 
Word, which the popes and councils, the whole church, had 
always recognized and maintained. It was an artful dodge, 
to use an expressive slang phrase. The pope could not 
deny either the authority or the infallibility of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and if they could be made to appear in court 
against him, he could not have a word to say in his own 
de fence ; judgment must go against his claims, and the 
people be emancipated from his usurped authority, and reject 
him with scorn and contempt. But the Bible is authoritative 
and infallible only in the sense of the Holy Ghost who 
inspired it, and for determining that sense the *y had, after 
rejecting the pope as Antichrist, no infallible and, therefore, 
no authority at all, They could not agree among themselves, 
and have never been able to agree among the meelves, as to 
the mind. of the Holy Ghost, or the sense in which the 
Scriptures must be understood in order to be the infallible 
and authoritative word of God. They were obliged to fall 
back on the Scriptures interpreted by private judgment, 
then on private judgment without the Scriptures, and 
therefore lost the sovereignty of the Word made flesh, and 
every thing of Christ but. the name to which the »y had no 
right, and which they only dishonor. 

Thus by rejecting, as the spirit of Antichrist induced 
them to do, the derived sovereignty of the pope as 
head of the chureh, they lost the authority of the word 
of God written or unwritten, the sovereignty of Christ 
given him by his Father and conquered by his obedience, 
his cross and passion, and his victory over death and 
the grave, and, finally, the sovereignty of God over the 
intellect and will, over society, and the course of the 
world. Step by step, the world that revolted against 
the papacy in the sixteenth century, has traversed every 
degree of error down to the lowest depths of atheism. 
The invincible logic, of which the human mind can never 
even in error wholly divest itself, has driven them thus 
far. Atheism was logically contained in their first denial, 
and time and events have only developed it, brought it 
out, and actualized it. We have the proof of this in the 
present state of the non-Catholic world. 
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Protestantism being not a specific heresy, but the generic 
principle of all heresy, the archbishop in some of his 
writings has said truly, that “there can be no new heresy, 
or that the era of heresies is closed,” except, we add, 
with the inert mass of Protestants whom the age leaves 
behind, who still imagine they are in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and who count for nothing in the 
present and future movements of the world governed by 
the spirit of Antichrist. The controversy is now, not 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but is between God 
and no God, the universal divine sovereignty, and the 
universal, intellectual, moral, social, and veligtous anarchy 
of Antichrist. Whoever is able to discern the signs of 
the times sees and understands this; and we have found 
no one,—after our Holy Father, Pius IX, now gloriously 
reigning, although a prisoner in the Vatican—who under- 
stands it better than the illustrious Archbishop of West- 
minster, the real primate of England, we might say of 
the English-speaking world. He has a weakness for his 
former Anglican brethren, and a belief in the good faith 
and true piety of many of them, that we do not share. 
We doubt not that there are many souls in the Anglican 
establishment that will be saved, not in it indeed, but by 
being gathered out of it, like the archbishop himself, into 
the one fold, under the one shepherd. But aside from 
this, the archbishop seems to be led and assisted by the Holy 
Ghost to a right and full understanding of our age, its 
evils, its terrible errors, and its spiritual needs. The age 
in regard to what characterizes it has fallen back two 
thousand years, and sits in the region and shadow of 
death, mocked by the delusive hopes of the “prince of 
this world.” 

It is a little remarkable that the holy Council of Trent, 
though it condemned the specific heresies of the so-called 
reformers, only indirectly condemned what we have called 
their generic principle, or the generic principle of all 
heresies,—so to speak, heresy itself, Humanly judging, 
the clear and distinct assertion of the papal supremacy 
and infallibility, as has since been done by the holy 
Synod of the Vatican, by the Tridentine Fathers, would 
have saved Catholics and Catholic nations from the terrible 
scourge of Gallicanism, and prevented the downfall of 
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Christendom; but we suppose they were restrained from 
directly and distinctly raising and settling the question 
by prudential considerations, such as we heard urged 
with so much earnestness and force by the inopportunists 
in the late council of the Vatican. The sovereigns had 
always regarded with a jealous eye the power of the 
pope, and even the Catholic sovereigns in the sixteenth 
century would have refused to support the church in 
her struggles with armed heresy, if the council had taken any 
action that tended directly to exalt or confirm the papal 
yower. The Fathers may have thought it imprudent in 
the fearful crisis which then existed, to alienate such 
powerful princes, as the Emperor of Gucun my, the King 
of France, and the King of Spain, and to ‘throw them 
into the arms of the reformers. In a question of pru- 
dence, neither the pope nor the council are held to be 
infallible; but it would be rash for a simple individual 
to say that they actually erred in their judgment. The 
affairs of church and state were so complic cated or mixed 
up with each other at the time, that it is probable it 
would have been an act of decided imprudence for the 
Fathers of Trent to have done what has been so nobly, 
bravely, oP even prudently, done by the Fathers of the 
Vatican. The church knows that there is a time for every 
thing, and that nothing is well done, unless done in its proper 
time. She is forced at times to choose between two evils, 
and we must always presume that when she does so, she 
chooses the least. 

Another consideration may have had weight with the 
Fathers of Trent. At the time when the "omnalll held 
its sessions, the generic principle of Protestantism had not 
been fully explicated, and neither Protestants nor the 
great body of the faithful could see all or the chief con- 
sequences it logically involved, and which time and events 
would develop; and the reason or necessity, nay, the 
full meaning of the condemnation would not have been 
understood ‘by the majority of either party. In order 
to render the condemnation intelligible and effective, the 
Fathers may have judged, and rightly judged, it neces- 
sary to wait developments, not, as the developmentists 
inconsiderately maintain, of Catholic doctrine—for that 
was as well known and as perfectly understood by the 
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church in the first century as in the nineteenth—but of 
error, the denial of the papacy, or till it had become 
evident to all the world, that the denial of the sovereignty 
of the visible head of the church derived from the 
Divine Head, carries with *it the denial of the sovereignty 
of Christ, and, therefore, the entire sovereignty of God. 
This, which was evident in the sixteenth century to 
only a few, had become manifest to all the world, and 
absolutely undeniable in the nineteenth. It is easy, then, 
to see a good and valid reason, why the church,—though 
always indicating her own mind on the question,—never 
fully’ and explicitly expressed it, till events and the 
inherent deve lopments of the denial had drawn practically 
and openly its last logical consequences. 

It was not to be expected that the decrees of the Council 
of the Vatican, defining the papal supremacy and infallibility, 
would excite no opposition, or at once bring back to the 
communion of the church the nations that had declared that 
they would not have God to reign over them, or submit to 
him-who is King of kings and Lord of lords. The debates 
in the council developed a serious opposition, at least to the 
opportuneness of the definition, among the bishops them- 
selves; and though every one, as far as we know, without a 
single exception, has acce »pted it, yet we may reasonably sup- 
pose that those who had been tr: ained in the Gallican habits of 
thought, and accustomed to defend the church after the 
Gallican fashion, would require time to adjust their minds to 
the new definition, and to comprehend its full reach and 
bearing on Catholic theology. Merely nominal, lukewarm, 
timid, “and, especially, Shee ‘ral Catholics so called—whose 
Catholicity had heretofore consisted in their liberal con- 
cessions of what is not their own to the enemies of the 
church, and in their persistent efforts to circumscribe the papal 
power within the narrowest sphere possible without expressly 
denying it—would of course be.dissatisfied with it, and it was 
to be expected that numbers of them — go out from us, 
because they are not and never were of us. Those outside 
would cert ainly not at first be attracted by it, were sure rather 
to be repelled by it, and to find in it an additional motive of 
hostility to the truth. Yet we look upon it as the beginning 
of an upward tendency in the public mind, and of a real 
revival of Catholicity in the heart of the nations. 
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The first effect, greatly aided by the opposition, must be 
on the Catholic body, and tend to bind Catholics, especially 
the bishops and clergy, more closely to the visible head of the 
church, and to render them more independent of the civil 
power, freer in their spiritual action, and more earnest and 
devoted in their zeal for the prosperity of the church and 
the salvation of souls. One of the greatest evils the church 
in all past ages has had to contend with, was, that her pastors, 
especially i in the higher ranks, felt that they depended, not 
on their spiritual chief alone, but in part, and often even, on 
their te mporal or national sovereign always ready to support 
them against the papacy. Indeed this evil has continued 
down to our own times, until there has ceased to be a national 
sovereign that acknowle ages his allegiance as temporal 
sovereign to the Holy See; and this ‘ one great reason why 
we have found Catholics so feeble in old Catholic nations, 
in need of persecution more or less severe to invigorate their 
faith, to inflame their charity, and to render them by the 
grace of God robust and heroic. Pope Gregory X, in the 
eovendl Council of Lyons, told the assembled bishops that, if 
there were evils to be redressed, the ‘y themselves were alone 
the cause. They were so, because they were more devoted 
to their tempor: alities which the *y held from the prince, than 
to the pope from whom they held their spiritual functions, 
and therefore more solicitous of the favor of their temporal 
sovereign than of their spiritual chief. The abandonment 
of their professed protection of the Holy See by the Euro- 
pean sovereigns, is not, therefore, an unmixed evil. The 
bishops and clergy have now little or nothing to expect from 
them; and the most they can hope from the m, after being 
despoiled of their tempor: alities due to the faith and charity 
of former times, is to be let alone, and in poverty, obscurity, 
and unrecognized by the civil power, to labor to reconstruct 
Christe adem, and in union with their chief to bring back the 
apostate nations to their allegiance to the Sovereign of 
sovereigns. 

The strength and efficiency of the entire hierarchy is in 
the papacy, in the strict union of its members with, and entire 
dependence on the supreme pontiff. This secures them 
entire freedom and independence, in face of the powers of 
earth, as all true freedom and independence of every sort, 
and of all ranks and orders, are in entire dependence on God, 
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and subjection to him alone. Only they are free whom the 
Son makes free. The freedom, energy, and robustness of the 
faithful are in their intimate union through their pastors with 
their chief, the Vicar of Christ. This union will be rendered 
practically more complete by the decrees of the Vatican, 
which make the pope, as the Vicar of Christ, the centre and 
fountain of all life and authority in the church of God. 
They make the church the free, independent kingdom of 
God on earth, and make the members of the hierarchy feel 
that they are princes, and the faithful pe ople understand 
that they are free citizens, of a kingdom which is above and 
over all the kingdoms of the e sn, and of whose glory and 
dominion there shall be no end. The decrees of the Vatican 
concerning the papacy tend directly to unite in one body 
with one “sol the whole Christian people, cleric and laic, 
and to render it strong and invincible against every enemy 
of God and his Christ, and to prepare it for the conquest, 
and, where need is, for the re conquest of the world, and its 
subje ction to the divi ine sovereignty. 

The hope of the world is in ¢ ‘hrist, the one mediator of 
God and men; and Christ operates only through and for his 
church, which he loves, and has purchased with his own 
precious blood. It is only then through his church,—the 
congregation of the faithful united together and to him in 
one faith, under one regimen, and the participation of the 
same sacraments,—that the world can be practically redeemed, 
or receive the practical application of the atoning sacrifice 
of our Lord, and be carried forward to the realization of their 
beatitude in eternal union with God and a participation of 
the divine nature, or become, as St. Peter says, nature con- 
sortes divine. In rendering the body of the faithful more 
thoroughly united and compact, these ‘decrees, though for the 
moment they may apparently lessen the nambere aggre- 
gated to the body of the faithful, must, as time goes on, 
strengthen the church, render her more independent of the 
world, and more efficient in the discharge of her divine 
mission to teach and govern in spirituals all men and nations. 

It is precisely in the effect these decreés, coupled with the 
publication of the Syllabus, will have on the faithful them- 
selves,—not in any direct effect they may have on those out- 
side of the Catholic body,—that we see the beginning of the 
Catholic revival, or renaissance, as say the French. We in 
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no sense justify or excuse those who remain aliens from the 
church, or those who apostatize from her communion, and 
become her bitterest and most relentless enemies, nothing 
can excuse their voluntary blindness, or mitigate their terri- 
ble guilt; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
Catholics have no responsibility. Had Catholics been all 
and always true, earnest, and devoted Catholics, and been 
less wedded to the weil which they renounce in baptism, 
and more thoroughly animated by the spirit of Christ, and 
devoted to his Vicar, whom they ‘have but too often left to 
bear alone the brunt of the battle with the enemies of 
the church, there would be now few heathens and no 
heretics in the world to convert. Then, just in proportion as 
the Catholic body become united and act as “ one man,” in 
the fine scriptural phrase, filled with the burning charity of 
the Gospel, and elevated to the height of the Catholic mis- 
sion, the more effective it becomes in the conversion of men 
and nations to our dear Lord, and in subduing and scatter- 
ing his enemies. We catholicize heretics and infidels by 
becoming thoroughly catholicized ourselves. Hence this 
REVIEW ‘has alway s maintained, that the only way to convert 
the American people is to labor with all charity, zeal, and 
energy, to make the Catholic population already in the 
country intelligent, earnest, self-denying, practical Catholics, 
adorning their faith by their union and good works. As 
Christ converts the world through the church, so is our 
country to be converted through the Catholic population it 
contains. The more this population becomes one compact 
body, the more truly ¢ Catholic it becomes, the greater will be 
its efficiency in converting the country, though few direct 
efforts for its conversion should be made. In this, we 
apprehend, we only express the conviction and the policy 
of our own enlightened and devoted hierarchy. 

The reader will perceive that we have made no attempt 
to review these masterly lectures, which Messrs. Kelly, 
Piet, and Company have republished in a style highly credit- 
able to their house, nor to give even an abstract of their 
contents. We could not condense them, and to review 
them would be on our part an impertinence ; and, besides, 
all our readers, we presume, have already read and admired 
them, and profited by their rich thought, profound wisdom, 
and sound Catholic doctrine. All we have aimed at is to 
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express our high appreciation of them and their author, and 
to throw out some thoughts of our own on the subject with 
which he has inseparably connected his name. It is not for 
us to judge, certainly not to speak disparagingly of those 
relates who in the council opposed the definition of the 
papal infallibility for what they regarded as prudential 
reasons; they were, as the judgment of the church has 
decided, on the wrong side, but we have no right to say 
they erred in faith, or in any respect to impugn their 
motives. They none of them, if we are rightly informed, 
opposed the definition on the ground that they do neil 
or did not believe the doctrine. Overruled on the question 
of opportuneness or expediency, there could be no incon- 
sistency and no humiliation in their accepting, ex animo, 
the definition when made. Their opposition, freely and 
fully expressed, proves that the council was a free council, 
deliberated, and decided freely, and thus disposes of the 
objection so unjustly raised against it by Dillinger and 
the wretched men who call themselves “Old ( ‘ethelies.” 

For ourselves: We, when the question was raised, should 
have been glad to have found these eminent prelates, whom 
we honor as princes of the church, on the other side, but 
perhaps it is better that they were not, for their opposition 
gave ample room for an able and full discussion of the 
question by the greatest intellects, the profoundest scholars, 
and most eminent theologians of the world; and _ their 
prompt and hearty adhesion to the definition is not only 
highly edifying, but proves that it was in no uncatholie 
spirit that they opposed the definition. They were, as I 
have said, on the wrong side, but were right at heart and, 
as Catholics, above all reproach and all suspicion. We give 
this explanation in justice to them, after the commendation 
we have bestowed on the Archbishop of Westminster. 
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Art. VI.— What is the need of Revelation ? * 


You ask me, my Felix, with a triumphant ¢ air, what is the 
need of Revelation, if, as I maintain, reason is infallible? 
You also seem to hold that reason and revelation must 
necessarily be mutually antagonistic, and that we cannot 
assert the one without denying the other. But I beg you, 
my Felix, to bear in mind that I assert the infallibility of 
reason only in her own sphe re, which she may well be with- 
out being able to take cognizance of all rez ality. My eye 
may see truly the oak before my door, without therefore 
being able to see all the objects disclosed either by the tele- 
scope or the microscope. 

The sphere of reason is limited, and by no means includes 
all spheres or all reality. Reason asserts, without hesita- 
tion, her own limitation, and is perfectly assured that there 
is or exists more than she does, or, by her natural powers, 
can, know. Very young or very conceited persons may 
imagine that the horizon that bounds their vision bounds the 
universe, and that there is nothing beyond it; but modest 
men, men of wide experience, of ripe intellect, and of real 
science, always feel themselves confronted with the unknown, 
and, so far as their natural powers extend, the unknowable. 
What that unknown or unknowable is the soul by her own 
light does not know, but that it is and is real, she is as 
certain as she is of any thing: so much the cosmic philoso- 
phers themselves are forced to admit. Gioberti attempts to 
explain this mysterious fact, by asserting for the soul a 
purely subjective faculty, w hich he alls the faculty of 
superintelligence ; not, indeed, a faculty of knowing the super- 
intelligible, but of knowing, by her own need of it, that it is. 
It is less a faculty proper, than the soul’s apprehension of 
her own impotence and capacity of becoming more than 
she is, or her need of the supe srintelligible to fulfil or com- 
plete her existence. In this mysterious faculty,—at once, a 
want and a prophecy,—he finds, or thinks he finds, the con- 
necting link between the nataral and supernatural, and the 
soul’s aptitude or capacity to receive a supernatural revela- 


* This article was originally written by me for the Catholic World, but as it 
was not published in that excellent periodical, I give it a place in my own, 
since it contains some remarks on a great subject, that I wish to preserve. 


O. A. B. 
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tion, and to know by faith the supra-rational, or the world 
that transcends her natural powers. Be this as it may, this 
much is certain, that the soul knows, however she knows it, 
that she is limited, is imperfect, finite, yet with a capacity 
rm only the infinite can fill, and that ‘there is an infinite 

reality above her natural powers to know. I do not call it a 
faculty, but I regard the soul as competent by her reason to 
distinguish herself as finite from the infinite. 

Here, then, my Felix, is a very satisfactory answer to 
your question. The need of revel: ation, coriceding reason to 
be infallible in her own sphere, is in the need we have for 
the right and intelligent conduct of life, of knowing this 
supra- rational order of reality, our relations to it, its demands 
of us, and the light and strength to be derived from it to 
enable us to fulfil the purpose of our existence, and to 
attain to our supreme good or beatitude. 

We know by our natural powers that our origin, as well 

as our last end, is supernatural. We know that God is, and 
that God, both as first cause and final cause, is necessarily 
supernatural, as is also whatever he does immediately by 
his own power alone, without using the agency of second or 
created causes, as the natural is what he does me diately, 
as causa causarum, through causes which he himself has 
reated, and is therefore explicable by what the scientists 
‘all natural laws, or, as I prefer to say, by second causes. 
We know that we proceed from God by way of creation 
from nothing, and that our destiny is to return to him, with- 
out being absorbed or losing our indiv iduality in him, as our 
last end, supreme good, or heatitude: 

All this is demonstrable or provable by reason. There are, 
then, in the life of creatures, and, consequently, in the life of 
man, two movements, the ‘ltial or inchoate, and the teleo- 
logical, or their procession, by the divine creative act, from 
God, and their return to him as their final cause, fulfilment, 
or perfection. The teleological moment fulfils or perfects 
the initial or inchoate. Into the initial order, we are born 
by natural generation from Adam, which is thence called 
the natural or Adamic order. But how, or by what means, 
do we enter the teleological order, or order of perfection ? 
Certainly not by natural generation, which only introduces 
us into the natural order, and the natural is and must 
be inadequate to a supernatural end. Now, how can you 
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know, without revelation, the means by which the soul can 
enter the teleological order, be elevated to the plane of a 
supernatural destiny, and enabled to gain her supreme good 
or beatitude ? 

Do you, my Felix, deny that our beatitude or last end is 
supernatural, and maintain that it lies in the natural order? 
God, no doubt, could create and has created existences 
for a natural end; but as he has created the lower orders for 
man, and for himself only through man, but not one of them 
is man or a rational soul. They are all irrational, and exist 
only for the rational which has dominion over them. They 
act only ad finem, as the winds blow, the lightnings flash, 
the rains fall, or the storm beats; not propter finem, or for an 
end foreseen and willed, as do all rational existences. The 
rational soul cannot find its beatitude in the natural order, 
for whatever is natural is created, and whatever is created 
is finite, and the soul craves an unbounded good, and can 
be satisfied with nothing less than the infinite. Nothing 
created can satisfy the soul; and those theologians who hold 
that God, though man is actually incapable of being satisfied 
with any created good, might, if he had so willed, have created 
him to be satisfied with the knowledge and love of his Creator 
attainable by our natural light and strength, seem to me to 
forget that such being, if possible, would not have been man. 
The soul has all this knowledge and love even now, and yet 
is far from being satisfied or content. The soul would know 
all things, would know the very essence of God, see and know 
God as he is in himself, which is naturally possible to no 

created intelligence, however high in the scale of existence. 
The soul’s craving to love and to y be loved, can never be satis- 
fied with any natural love. Hence, however charming may 
be the love of husband and wife, parents and children, friends 
and neighbors, it never fills the soul; and the expectation of 
the young and inexperienced that it will, is never realized, 
and if they have placed their hopes in it, they are sure to 
be disappointed. Hence spring the chief miseries of domestic 
life. Such love satisfies only when its object is loved in God. 
The soul craves to see and love God as he is in himself, and 
to give herself wholly and unreservedly to him, and to have 
him give himself wholly and unreservedly to her, and can be 
satistied with nothing less. Nothing less can fill the void in the 
soul, or appease her infinite c1 raving to love and to be loved. 
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How then dream of a natural beatitude for the soul? Such 
is man as he actually is. Would a creature, that could be 
satisfied with the natural love and knowledge of God, 
be MAN? 

You ask me again, my Felix, why God, when he made 
man and gave him reason, did not give him a reason sufli- 
cient for his entire knowledge and eutlenee’ in all things in 
relation to his end? This is only asking me in other words, 
why God did not create man for a natural beatitude. He 
could not do so and make him what he is. To do that, he 
must make him of a lower order of existences, of a less 
noble nature, and for a less sublime destiny. He has seen 
proper to make man for himself, and for a loftier or better 
end he could not make him, for God is the supreme good, 
the Goon in itself. He could not give man a more perfect 
happiness, than he gives him in giving him himself. Having 
resolved to give himself to man as his last end or beatitude, 
he could not make his natural powers adequate to his end, 
or place him by nature on the plane of his destiny. Since 
God is supernatural, it would imply a contradiction in terms, 
or it would suppose the natural can be adequate to the 
supernatural, that the creature can be the equal of the 
creator! To have given man a reason adequate to his end, 
God must have made reason omniscient, or endowed him 
naturally with his own reason, made him literally God in his 
own personality, which is absurd. Man, according to the 
Gospel, becomes God indeed, but in the divine person of the 
Word, not in his own human or created person. How God 
does or can raise man to the level of his destiny, and enable 
the natural to gain a supernatural beatitude, no created 
reason, no reason but the divine reason,—the infinite reason 
of God,—can know, or even conceive. 

Your doctrine, my Felix, of the mutual antagonisin of 
reason and revelation is of Protestant, not ( ‘atholic, origin. 
The reformers held that by the prevarication of Adam man 
lost both reason and free will, and became corrupt in his 
entire moral or spiritual nature, so that henceforth he 
could not think a true thought, or do a single good act. 
Hence they taught that all the works of infidels or the 
unregenerate are sins and offensive to God, and that all 
hele thoughts and the motions of their hearts are evil—un- 
less, perchance, such as relate to purely material interests— 
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only evil, and that continually. They did not, it is true, 
assert any antagonism between reason and revelation, or 
nature and grace prior to the fall, or in the state of inno- 
cence, and it is only in man’s fallen state that, according to 
them, the antagonism exists. In the regenerate, if reason 
is not restored to its primitive state, its place or office is 
supplied by grace and the infallible inward teaching and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, who dwells in the hearts of 
the faithful whom he has begotten anew in Christ Jesus. 
The antagonism asserted did not exist before the prevari- 
cation of Adam, and is the result of original sin. 

In this doctrine of the reformers there is an exaggeration 
of the effects of the fall, and a misapprehension of the real 
relation of natural and supernatural, as well as of the neces- 
sity and work of grace. Man did not by the fall lose his 
spiritu: al faculties, that i is, reason and free will; for if he had 
he would, after the fall, have ceased to be a moral agent, 
and the unregenerate would be as incapable of sin as they 
are said to be of virtue. If those whom Protestants call the 
unregenerate, the ungodly, or sinners, lost by the fall reason 
and free will, the ability to do or think what is morally good, 
they must hav e lost equally the ability to do or think what 
is morally evil. They may be doomed to suffer the penalty 
of origin: al sin, but they cannot share in it as sin, and can no 
more sin than can the beasts that perish. By the fall, no 
doubt, the understanding became darkened and free will 
attenuated, the lower nature, the appetites and passions, 
became loosened from the restraints of reason and free will, 
and man fell under the dominion of the flesh and the power 
of Satan; but we lost no spiritual faculty, and our spiritual 
nature underwent no physical deterioration or change. We 
lost by the fall the original justice in which Adam was 
established, and the integrity of our nature annexed there- 
to; but that original justice was supernatural, and that 
integrity, though in the order of nature, was something 
superadded to nature, rather than essential to its existence 
as human nature, and therefore called by theologians 
indebita. Our nature suffered, was wounded by being 
violently despoiled by sin of the supernatural and its annexes, 
but remained after the fall substantially or physically what 
it was before, and was only morally turned away from God, 
and internally disordered. Hence it is only in a moral sense 
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that is to be understood the denial or crucifixion of nature, 
demanded by Christian asceticism. 

The reformers never understood the real relation of the 
natural and the supernatural, or that the reason or neces- 
sity of the supernatural was and is, that it is needed to fulfil 
or perfect the natural. Their doctrine required them to 
hold, either that nature before the fall stood on the plane 
of the supernatural, or that man’s beatitude was originally in 
the natural order; and the supernatural,—the order of grace 
founded by the Incarnation,—is necessary simply to repair or 
to overcome the damage done to nature ‘by the fall. They 
do not appear ever to have understood that the natural is 
initial, and the supernatural teleological, and was always 
necessary to fulfil or pe rfect the n¢ tural, as is implied in the 
fact that the original justice in which Adam was established, 
and which placed him on the plane of his beatitude, was 
supernatural, not natural. If Adam before the fall had stood 
naturally on the plane of his destiny, original justice would 
have been natural, not supernatural. That he did so stand, 
appears to have been the opinion of the reformers, certainly 
of Baius, as implied in his 55th proposition: ‘ God could not 
have created man ab initio, from the beginning, such as he is 
now born; ”—condemned ‘by Pope St. Pius V, though in 
some sense, aliquo pacto, true; yet, in the sense of Baius or 
the assertors, as false and heretical. The exact contradic- 
tory, that God could ab initio have created man such as he is 
now born, maintained by some theologians, is true, only 
when we add or understand, seclusa ratione peccati et pane. 

I will not say, my Felix, that the reformers expressly 
maintained that original justice was natural, though I believe 
they did, for their views on this, as on so many other points, 
were confused, unsettled, vague, uncertain, and variable; but 
their theory of original sin unquestionably required them 
to maintain it. I never find them asserting the necessity of 
the supernatural to elevate unfallen nature to.the plane of its 
destiny, or of the end originally intended by the Creator; 
I never find them asserting the supernatural order as 
teleological, or as necessary to fulfil or perfect the natural or 
Adamie order, which is only initial or inchoate. They 
assert it only as remedial, or as necessary to repair what was 
lost by the fall. They recognize a natura lapsa, and, in some 
sense, a natura reparata, but never a natura elevata, as is 
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evident from their denial of infused instice, and assertion 
of justification as forensic, not intrinsic, and thus disjoining 
it from sanctification. Not recognizing natura elevata, or the 
elevation of nature by infused grace to the plane of a super- 
natural beatitude, they could logically understand original sin 
only as a fall from natura integra, not from natura elevata, 
and therefore must regard it as depraving or corrupting 
man’s whole nature, and involving the loss of reason and free 
will, or their total subjection to Satan and the law of the 
members,—the law of sin and death. Not recognizing that 
man even in his integral state did not stand by his nature 
on the plane of his destiny, nor the necessity even in the 
plan of creation of the supernatural, the palingenesia, to 
perfect the natural, the adamic, or the order of genesis, they 
were forced either to deny original sin altogether, as do a 
large proportion of their followers, or else to assert the total 
corruption of man’s whole nature. Doing the latter, they 
could not do otherwise than denounce reason and deny free 
will in the unregenerate, and hence were forced to present 
revelation as antagonistic to unregenerate reason, and grace 
as opposed to unregenerate nature. 

Here, then, my Felix, in the doctrine of the reformers 
have you learned to regard the two orders, the natural and 
supernatural, reason and revelation, nature and grace, as 
mutually antagonistic, not in the te aching of the Catholic 
Church or of her theologians. Its origin is in the Protestant 
doctrine of total depravity, or that man lost by original sin 
his reason and free will, or, as some Protestants explain it, 
his moral ability, prior to regeneration, to exercise them in 
accordance with the law of God; and in the Protestant 
denial, or, perhaps I should say, ignorance of the fact, that 
the supernatural order was necessary, even when man was in 
the state of integral nature, to elevate him to the plane of the 
end for which God made him; that the necessity of the new 
birth, palingenesia, as St. Paul calls it, or regeneration, 
the spiritual birth into the supernatural or teleological order, 
did not originate in the fall, and in some form, or by some 
means at least, would have been equally necessary in the 
divine plan of creation and glorification, if man had not 
sinned. 

It is worthy of note, my Felix, that your objections, as 
well as all those of modern unbelievers, are founded on the 
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Protestant and Jansenistic presentment of Christianity, not 
on the Catholic presentment, which is obnoxious to none of 
them. The unbelievers take for granted that Protestants 
and Jansenists are the more intellectual, the more enlightened, 
and the better educated portion of the Christian world,—for so 
popular opinion just now asserts, though nothing is or can be 
more contrary to the fact ;—and, therefore, that their presenta- 
tion of ( ‘hristianity must be the truest and the most authorita- 
tive, as well as the most coherent and the least repugnant to 
reason. Then, finding it as they present it, incoherent, 
illogical, unsystematic, consisting of disjointed dogmas and 
precepts which have no reason of being, and hardly a glim- 
mering of sense, they conclude at once against Christianity 
itself, as composed of absurd dogmas and impracticable 
precepts. As presented by the Protestant and Jansenistic 
heresies, their conclusion is logical and just; precisely what 
I myse Hf maintain. These and all other heresies, if I may 
take an illustration from Milton, with a different application, 
deal with Christianity as the wicked Typhon and his com- 
panions, in Egytian fable, dealt with the body of the good 
Osiris. They take it, hew it in pieces, and scatter its frag- 
ments up and down the earth, beyond the power of the 
weeping Isis to gather them up, and restore in its integrity 
the torn and mutilated body of her god. It is a grave 
mistake to suppose that heterodoxy is more logical, ahle to 
judge more candidly or more imp: artially, than is orthodoxy. 
Every heresy is essentially illogical, for it breaks the unity 
of doctrine, from which it chooses and rejects such dogmas 
as it pleases, without any regard to their logical relation to 
one another or to the whale, and in which aiene they have 
their reason and significance; and is never able to defend 
itself without gross misrepresentation, calumny, petty cavils, 
and miserable sophisms. 

In all these respects you will find, my Felix, the teaching 
of Protestants and all other se parated hedien, contrasting 
strongly with that of the church. Christianity, as prese nted 
by the church, is at least logical, forming a dialetic whole, 
coherent in all its parts, and perfectly consistent with itself 
from first to last. It is the golden chain which, let down 
from heaven, binds to God man and nature, and in which, 
unlike Protestantism, no link is wanting, or needing to be 
supplied by a toggle. It suppresses neither reason nor 
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revelation, neither nature nor grace, neither the natural 
order nor the supernatural, but accepts both, each in its 
place and office. Under it, man has all the reason and 
nature he would or could have, even if he had no divine 
revelation or grace. The natural order, to say the least, 
is all that it could be, if there were no supernatural order. 
Christianity accepts both series of terms, and binds them 
together in an all-comprehending and indissoluble synthesis. 
It brings in revelation only where reason fails, grace only 
where nature is insufficient. It aids and perfects reason and 
nature, but no more suppresses either than the telescope 
suppresses the eye that looks through it, and finds by its aid 
its range of vision immeasurably extended. 

Christianity, as the church presents it, accepts nature 
without mutilation or diminution of its strength, repairs the 
damage done to it by sin, whether original or actual, turns 
anew its face towards God as its final cause, lifts it above 
itself into the supernatural or teleological order, and enables 
it, with the concurrence of free will, to persevere in that 
order, and attain beatitude or glorification in the Word made 
flesh, for which it was originally created and intended. No 
injury is done to reason or nature; nothing is enjoined or 
demanded that nature does not need or the soul crave 
as her own fulfilment; or which reason, when once duly 
accredited to it as the word, the will, the mercy, and the 
bounty of God, does not approve and accept with joy 
unspe ‘akable. Christianity embodied in the church, whose 
person is Christ, represe ted on earth by the pope his Vicar, 
is the teleological order, what we need to perfect our initial 
or adamic existence, and is infinitely higher than the highest 
created reason, and infinitely better than the highest good 
the human heart is able to conceive of. Shall mortal man be 
so base as to spurn it, or even pronounce it unworthy of his 
attention ? 

You see then, my Felix, that the moment you cease to 
look at Christianity through the distorting medium of Pro- 
testantism, or any general or particular hes resy, and succeed 
in grasping it in its entireness, its unity and catholicity as 
presented in the teaching of the church, or every catechism 
which she requires her children to learn, your objections are 
irrelevant, and vanish in smoke. You can no longer ask me, 
if reason be infallible, what is the need of revelation? Such 
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a question is pertinent only on the assumption, that reason 
and revelation cover the same ground or move in the same 
orbit; that the natural is independent of the supernatural and 
disconnected with it, and is sufficient for itself; or that man 
has his beatitude in the natural or created order: all of which 
are absolutely inadmissible. 

Do our best, we can form no theory adverse to the 
doctrine of the church, with which reason herself can be 
satisfied, as is evident from the infinite variety of theories 
constructed every day outside of Catholic doctrine, and 
demolished as soon as constructed. What the church teaches 
is catholic, and must satisfy reason; for what is catholic is 
universal, and nothing can be wicca but truth. Con- 
sider that the natural order, the order of generation, is 
initial, and that the supernatural order, the order of regen- 
eration, is teleological, and completes, fulfils, perfects the 
initial or inchoate, and the demands of reason are met and 
more than met. Say, the progenitor of the first is Adam, 
of the second, is Christ the Lord from heaven, the Incarnate 
Word, and what has reason to object? Ido not say that God 
would have become incarnate if man had not sinned, for I do 
not know the resources of infinite wisdom, nor do I venture 
to say that God has only one possible way of effecting his 
gracious purposes ; j but I do say th: at, in hac provide ntia, the 
teleological order is founded by the incarnation, and depends 
as creation itself on the creative act of God, on that stupen- 
dous fact, that tremendous mystery of the Word made flesh, 
which seems to exhaust the infinite wisdom, love, bounty, and 
power $f the infinite Creator. If it had not been founded in 
that way, it must have been founded in some other way, for 
God cannot create without a purpose or final cause; and he 
‘an propose to himself no final cause distinct from himself, 
since, distinct from him, prior to creation, there is nothing. 

You see now, my Felix, why I look upon infidelity with 
so much horror, and why I view heresy of every type as a 
deadly sin, and as one of the greatest evils, nay, the greatest 
evil, that can befall the individual or society. In matters of 
mere opinion, in respect to which the truth is unattainable 
either from reason or from revelation, the widest differences 
are to be tolerated; but faith is not opinion, it is the truth, 
the “substance of things to be hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen.” Faith is not mere speculation; it is 
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practical, fearfully practical, for “‘ without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God;” but only those who have the infallible 
authority of the church and submit to it, have faith. You, 
who reject that authority, no matter for what reason, 
have no faith, have only opinions, and have no right to be 
intolerant towards anybody, especially towards Catholics and 
the church. But what is your condition, and what is to 


become of you? I dread to think. May God help you! 


Art. VII.—The Political and Industrial State of the Country. 
—Expectations not realized.—The North and the South. 
—Sad Blunders. 


WE are writing this article before the presidential election 
in November, though it will not be published till some time 
after that event. This is no disadvantage: 1. Because there 
can be little doubt that General Grant will be reélected, and 

- Because this Review deals with principles and permanent 
interests, not with partisan politics, and can be little influ- 
enced by party successes or party defeats. As things now 
are, there is little to hope from the success or defeat of either 
party soliciting votes for its candidates. 

We had no respect for Mr. Lincoln’s administration, for it 
was based on no principle, and was a series of blunders from 
beginning to end. It succeeded, indeed, in suppressing what 
we held to be a rebellion, but which on its principles, as far 
as principles it had, was no rebellion at all; but it did it at 
a terrible and unnecessary waste of life, and by contracting 
an equally unnecessary public debt, which is a burden on the 

national industry, and will be for years tocome. Mr. Johnson 
made an unhappy start, and talked much nonsense about 
rendering “treason odious,” but afterwards took his stand 
on constitutional ground, and adopted a comparatively just 
and patriotic policy; only he lacked the temper and the 
wisdom to carry it out, and injured, more than he served, the 
people of the States that had seceded, by inducing the re- 
publican party in Congress, by way of opposition, to adopt 
measures of reconstruction of an extreme severity, which, 
perhaps, they had not at first contemplated. General Grant, 
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whose views at first were wise and liberal towards the 
defeated Confederates,—as was to be expected from a brave 
and successful soldier,—unhappily quarrelled with President 
Johnson, threw himself into the hands of the so-called radicals, 
and fell under the control of the Methodists, the most lawless. 
greedy, grasping, unprincipled, and fanatical of all the sects 
that curse the country. His administration has been upon 
the whole satisfactory to the men whom the war enriched, to 
mammoth moneyed and business corporations, and to stock 
and gold gamblers, but has done little to heal the wounds 
inflicted by the civil war, and less still to elevate the moral 
tone of political p: arties. 

The greatest injury done to the country, has been in the 
negro policy of Congress and sup ported by the administra- 
tion, and the instituting and sustaining by the Federal forces 
of the infamous carpet-bagger and free d-ne gro governments 
in the States that seceded, and which have proved a greater 

‘alamity to those States than the civil war itself. The 
methodistic and puritanic policy of the North has been mean, 
hypocritical, short-sighted, and contemptible. We did hope 
the North would prove itself, after the surrender of the Con- 
federates, capable of being not only generous, but generous 
even generously. We have been sadly disappointed. We 
knew there was a strong abolition element in the North, and 
that abolition fanatics, and the scheming politicians who sup- 
ported them, had provoked the rebellion; but we flattered 
ourselves that the Northern people would be satisfied with the 
abolition of slavery, and the surrender of the Confederate 
States to the Union. We repelled, as a calumny, the 
charge that the North was fighting against the Southern 
people, or seeking to revolutionize Southern society, as the 
REVIEW in 1864, whilst the war was still raging, can bear 
witness. 

We were among the most earnest defenders of the war for 
the Union, but we defended it on legal and conservative, not 
on radical and revolution: ary principles, and we hoped the 
war would have the effect of che -cking the growth and spread 
of that radical or centralized democracy in the country, of 
which the New York Tribune was and from the first had been 
the most prominent and the most reckless organ. Yet we had 
not then learned that radicals and revolutionists shrink from 
no inconsistency, and are incapable of learning from experience. 
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The leading republican members of either house of Congress 
persuaded themselves, that, to prevent a renewal of the 
rebellion after its suppression, it would be necessary to dis- 
franchise the prominent men of the South, and enfranchise 
the negroes. We must, said a prominent senator to the 
writer in February, 1864, banish twenty thousand at least of 
the southern leaders, and give the negroes votes: it is the 
only way in which we can make sure of the future loyalty of 
the Southern States. An influential member of the House of 
Representatives solicited us personally to support a bill, 
which he had submitted, or proposed to submit, to Congress, 
cutting up the large landed estates of the southern plante rs, 
and dividing them among the negroes, giving to each negro 
head of a family a farm of forty acres. We of course 
refused to defend such an agrarian and unstatesmanlike 
proposal, and opposed, with what little ability we had, the 
madness of attempting to introduce recently emancipated 
slaves on a footing of equality into our political society, men 
who have never had a domicile or a country, and who under- 
stand nothing of the duties of free citizens, or of the differ- 
ence between loyalty and disloyalty. We never supported 
the war for the sake of the slaves, though we were among 
the first to demand emancipation as a war measure. We had 
never been an abolitionist, and do not believe that the slaves, 
as a body, have gained any thing, morally or physically, by 
emancipation. We did not support the war from hostility 
to the constitution of southern society : we supported it be- 
cause we loved the Union, and believ -ed it our duty to do what 
we could to preserve the integrity of its territory ; we did it 
because we held the States had no right to separate from the 
nation, and because we did not believe the North and West 
could afford to lose the elements represented by the States 
that seceded. 

Though a child of the North, and not blind to the faults 
of the South, we have always personally preferred southern 
to northern society. Its superiority was proved in the civil 
war, in which the South showed a unanimity, an energy, a 
hardihood, a spirit of endurance, and a power of sacrifice, 
that we found not in the North. The Federals had as 
much military science and skill as the Confederates, but 
their armies were less efficiently commanded and handled. 
The Confederate armies were organized under their natural 
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leaders, while it is the misfortune of the North to have no 
natural leaders, no natural aristocracy ; or if it has them, it does 
not recognize them. A manufacturing and shopkeeping people 
appreciate only the talent that succeeds in the business world, 
—a talent of no account in military command or in statesman- 
ship. We doubt if our republic could stand without the southern 
element; and hence we regard the policy y that would destroy 
that element, and Yankeeize or Africanize the South, no less 
hostile to the Union and the stability of the republic, than 
secession itself. The polics y of Congress since the close of 
the war has been directed to that end, therefore to render 
nugatory the motives and hopes that induced us and, we 
doubt not, thousands of others, to support the war, and to 
count no sacrifices necessary to save the Union. We there- 
fore have had no reason to be satisfied with General Grant, 
and still less with the party in power. It has been and is a 
decidedly revolutionary party, and i ine: — of understand- 
ing that the States that seceded, States in the Union, 
sti mall now on a footing of perfect equi lity with any of the States 
that did not secede; and that whatever tends to injure them, 
or to keep them in a state of pupilage, injures not them alone, 
but the whole Union, of which they are integral parts. 

For ourselves, we utterly r« pudi: ite the whole negro policy 
of the government; we are glad for the sake of the whites 
that slavery is abolished, and therefore we make no war on 
the Thirteenth Amendment, but we repudiate the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. We may be forced to 
submit to them, but no force shall ever make us accept them, 
in our own convictions, as any part of the Constitution. I 
had no organ of my own through which I could protest 
against ihe adoption by the democratic party of what was 
ouiie d the “New Departure ;” but my friends know that I 
told them at the outset, that it would discredit and ruin the 
party. It assimilated it too nearly to the republican party, 
and left no good reason why it should keep up a distinet party 
organization. The Baltimore Convention proved it by en- 
dorsing the nomination of Horace Greeley, for thirty years 
their bitterest ene my, and who did more than any other man to 
create the republican party, and who is and alw: ays has been 
the representative man of ‘the false or radical and centralized 
democracy that is ruining our republican goverment,—an 
ingrained revolutionist, if not a communist. His ele ‘ction 
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would most likely have placed some democrats in office, not 
their principles or their party in power, or enabled them to 
lift the government out of the radical ruts in which it has so 
long been running. 

What we want now, in relation to the States that seceded, 
is a distinct and unequivocal recognition of them as States in 
the Union, the discontinuance of all efforts to keep them in 
subjection to northern adventurers white or colored, scala- 
wags and freedmen, and leave the real people of those States 
to manage, under their natural leaders, their own state affairs, 
without the interference of the Ge mneral government. The 
Southern people, though lately in rebe dijon. are to-day as 
loyal as the people of any other section of the Union, and 

really the least corrupt, the soundest, and the most conserva- 
tive ‘portion of the old American people. Left to themselves, 
they will deal in the best and most satisfactory way practica- 
ble with the negro population. The negro should have all 
his natural rights as a man respected and guarantied, but he 
must go through a long apprenticeship before he is able to 
govern himself, much less to govern others. There is no 
danger of his being remanded to slavery: his freedom is 
secure, as secure as that of the white race. It may be too 
late to reverse the policy that attempts to clothe him with 
political and social equality; but that policy was a gross 
mistake, and only the Southern people themselves, who know 
the negro nature, and have fewer pre judices against negroes 
than have the people of the North, especially the people of 
New England, can mitigate the evil effects of the mistaken 
policy y of Congress, and ‘carried out by the Grant administra- 
tion,—a policy we strenuously opposed, even before the war 
had closed. 

The incoming administration has plainly imposed on it the 
duty of reparation. It must repair, as far as possible, the 
evils that have grown out of the assumption that the govern- 
ment is to be administered in the interest of the colored 
men, and that white men have no rights it is bound to 
respect. This must be chiefly the work of Congress, which 
will be opposed by two powerful classes, the fanatics and 
the capitalists, or the men who are able to make credit 
supply the place of capital, as is the case with the men who 
own the greater part of our various business corporations. 
These two classes are to some extent coincident, and both 
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are equally dangerous to our federal system of government. 
The fanatics, not without the approval of Wall and Broad 
Streets, have dictated the negro policy, and the other class 
have dictated the financial and economical policy of both 
Congress and the Administration. It may be a question 
whether there is virtue enough left in the American people to 
sustain the government in any well-considered and effective 
measures to rescue the government from its subjection to 
the representatives of these two classes. The puritan is 
ever a fanatic when not a hypocrite; and the Union Leagues, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations spread all over the 
country, the Evangelical Alliances, Christian Unions, and 
the ‘‘ thousand and one” other associations, some open, some 
secret, but all animated by the puritanic or methodistie spirit, 
have gained almost the complete control of the American 
people, and rendered the fanatics for the present wellnigh 
masters of the situation. Congress is filled with the factors 
of the great moneyed and business corporations; and the 
great railroad interests, combined with the manufacturing and 
banking interests, are not only stronger than the State 
governments, but stronger even than the General govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the government to aim 
at the recovery of its indepe ndence, and to do all it can to 
prevent the evil from extending farther. 

The grand error of the General government, or of the 
people in relation to it, is in forgetting that it is created only 
for general, as distinguished from particular or private, 
interests, and that it is a government of express and limited 
powers, not a supreme national government with all the 
powers of government not expressly denied it by the Con- 
stitution. It may impose taxes and lay imposts for revenue 
and to pay the national debts, but has no authority to 
impose a tariff for protection; for such a tariff is for the 
promotion of private and particular, not general, interests, 
and therefore does not come within the clause concerning 
the “general welfare.” It has no authority-to legislate for 
particular interests, on the subject of private rights, on 
religion or morality, on education, or to grant charters of 
incorporation to any private companies for any purpose 
whatever, that are to be operative beyond the District of 
Columbia. Indeed, nine-tenths of the business before Con- 
gress since the war, is business on which the General govern- 
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ment has and never has had any right to act or to take 
cognizance of. All these matters are reserved to the several 
State governments, and, in regard to which, they are as 
absolutely independent at the General goverament as they 
would be if foreign states. The General government, which 
is clothed with only so much of the national sovereignty as 
relates to foreign powers, the national defence, and the general 
welfare, or rights and interests of all the States in common, 
has, under the control of the republican party, acted as if it 
was clothed with the entire national sovereignty, or with all 
the functions of a supreme and only national government,—a 
practical nullification of the rights and powers, independent 
of it, held under the Constitution by the several States. 

Your so-called republican, who is always a fanatic or 
wedded to the moneyed and business corporation-interests 
of the country, usually both together, is ine: ipable of under- 
standing, or, if not of understanding, of respecting the division 
of the powers of government under our system between a 
General government and several State governments. Sover- 
eignty with us vests in the several States united, and has its 
organ in the convention of all the States. The exercise of 
thie sovereignty is divided by the convention between a 
General government and particular State governments. To 
the Gene ral government is given the charge of all matters 
that affect by their nature alike all the States in common; to 
the State governments, all particular and local matters, or 
which bear on the private relations of citizens and individ- 
ual members of society. Both governments hold from the 
convention of States, or from the “people organized as States, 
and neither from the people as unorganized individuals, or 
as an inorganic mass. The American political system knows 
no sovereignty of the people in this latter sense, or of the 
inorganic people, and, therefore, is no more democratic than 
it is aristocratic or monarchical; and the attempt to give it a 
democratic interpretation, is neither more nor less than an 
attempt to change its essential nature and character. 

But this unique and original system of government suits 
neither fanatics, whether puritanic or humanitarian, dema- 
gogues, nor the worshippers of Mammon; and the tendency of 
the republican party, under the influence of such journals 
as the Liberator, tormerly, the Antislavery Standard, the 
Independent, the New York Tribune, the New York Herald, 
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has been to ignore this fact, and to pervert the American 
system into a vulgar democracy. 

We do not know how the General government can undo the 
evils its fatal error, in usurping all the powers of govern- 
ment for itself, has generated; nor do we know how the re- 
public, without a moral change in the people themselves, 
which no political or legislative action can effect, is to be 
saved. Things have gone so far that no human power seems 
adequate to amend or arrest them. But it will be of some 
service to comprehend our danger and its source. We 
have elsewhere in this number pointed out the only real and 
efficient remedy, but that is a remedy the government cannot 
apply. All that we can see that it can do i is, to stop short, 
and absolutely refuse to go any farther in the fatal direction it 
has hitherto taken. We trust it has power enough left to do so 
much, and doing so much, it must look to other afien nces to do 
the rest and save the republic. The government is off the 
constitutional track, and the classes that threw it off, will, it 
must be expected, do all they can to keep it off; but if the 
people of the South are restored to their independence under 
their natural leaders before it is too late, they will be able to 
help us to get it back. We need their assistance, and if we 
are mad enough to reject it, there is, so far as we can see, 
no help for us in man. 

We have no disposition to dissemble, that, in our judgment, 
the evils to be remedied come from the natural and inevit- 
able developments of the democratic principle, against 
which the convention of 1787, that framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, aimed to guard the republic, but did not provide 
sufficient safeguards, especially in case of a people recogniz- 
ing no divinely constituted spiritual authority capable of 
commanding their reverence, and disciplining them into sub- 
mission to the law of God. We ask for no king, no kaiser, 
no titled aristocracy, but we do want the people to under- 
stand that they are nothing without leaders, and that the 
mass of them are born to follow, not to lead, and that nothing 
is worse for them than to be led by fanaties, hypocrites, traders, 
business men, and unscrupulous demagogues. Yet in a com- 
munity like ours, under a pure or a representative democracy, 
such are sure to be our leaders, and equally sure to lead 
to political destruction,—as all would see and admit if they 
were not blinded by their unfounded conviction, that a 
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democratic government is the best of all possible governments; 
or if they had the courage to look the facts, dé aily occurring 
before their e yes, full in “the face, and draw from them their 
strictly logical cntalidiini: Democracy is the best of all 
possible governments to make the many tax themselves for 
the benetit of the few, or to build up a burgher aristocracy, or, 
in our day, an aristocracy founded not on capiti al, but on 
paper, or the paper ev idences of debt. The j journ: alists tell 
us the country is rich, and we count our millionaires by thou- 
sands, if not by hundreds of thousands; and yet, if rege” 
upon suddenly to pay its debts or to redeem its bonds « 
every sort, it would be found to be hopelessly insolvent, — 
the reputed wealth of the millionaires would vanish in smoke. 
Our present wealth is chiefly in evidences of debt, that is, 
created by mortgages on the future. 

There is no people in the world so heavily taxed as the 
American people, and none who derive so little benefit from 
the taxes they pay. Were it not so, should we see the vast, 
the appalling amount of poverty we do in our cities and large 
towns, the movements of the laboring classes for higher 
wages, or hear the perpetual clamor for an adjustment of the 
relations of capital and labor? There is no country in the 
world where industry is more general, labor more intense, 
and the workingmen, in proportion to what they produce, are 
more poorly paid,—especially if we take into the account the 
additional expense imposed on the laboring classes by our 
miserable democratic doctrine of equality. Do our states- 
men ever consider what it costs, and the terrible suffering it 
occasions, to maintain the doctrine, “‘I am as good as you”? 
The workingmen and women cannot, as a rule, escape the 
public opinion or the fashion of their country; and since by the 
democracy which asserts their equality, you elevate them, at 
least in their own estimation, in the social scale, you make 
it a moral necessity for them to maintain a higher or more 
expensive style of living, which demands in turn a higher 
rate of wages, and a rate beyond the ability of the average em- 
ployer to pay. Hence, the most thriving class, if not the only 
thriving class, of simple laborers in the country, is composed 
of emigrants from countries where democracy, if it affects the 
dreams, has not yet formed the habits of the working classes, 
and has not yet taught the peasant to despise the state in 
which he was born, or to aspire to be the social equal of 
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his lord. Consequently, they are less affected by the fash- 
ion, the tone, and sentiment of the country, and are con- 
tented with a more simple and less expensive style of living, 
and can live and thrive on a lower rate of wages. If it were 
not for the migration hither of foreign labor, our industry, 
our vast enterprises, and internal improvements would come 
to a standstill. But it is only the generation that migrates 
hither that are more economical, more frugal, and contented 

live plainer; their children, born here and brought up 
under the democratic influences of the country, are as 
extravagant, as aspiring, and as averse to labor at a reason- 
able rate of wages, to say the least, as the children of old 
American families; and hence the children of foreign-born 
parents form an undue proportion of the dangerous classes 
of our cities and towns. The democratic tone and senti- 
ment of the country, to a fearful extent, more than neutralize 
the influence of the example, instructions, and admonitions 
of their parents, who are regarded as old fogies or behind 
the age, by children hardly in their teens, or so-called 
“Young America.” 

Ev erybody sees the pine complains of it, is inquiring for 
some “ Morrison pill,” as Carlyle would say, to cure it, but 
hardly anybody has the courage to look for its cause in the 
democratic doctrine and sentiment of equality of the country, 
which creates a universal discontent on the one hand, with 
one’s actual condition, and on the other, a universal striving 
or longing to rise in the social scale till one reaches the top- 
most round; for democratic equality cannot exist where one 
is higher than another, and nobody regards himself as his 
neighbor’s equal unless his acknowledged superior. Satan 
never sent from his region of smoke and darkness a grosser 
delusion than this ignis fatuus of democratic equality, for 
which the nations of the Old World are so foolishly and 
wickedly struggling, as a means of elevating or ameliorating 
the condition of the poorer and more numerous classes. It 
is for the people the greatest curse that could befall them. 
What is just is equal, but what is equal is not always just. 
It is the reign of justice, not of equality, that modern society 
needs, and which governments and nations should seck to 
introduce and sustain. 

A great objection in the minds of many who are not blind 
to the evil tendencies of democracy to our view is, that they 
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see not how, if we reject democracy, we are to escape mon- 
archy or an hereditary aristocracy, either of which is held 
to be worse than democracy. Without undertaking to decide 
which is the best or the worst form of government, we think 
there is another alternative, and that we can reject the doc- 
trine of democratic equality, which is neither practicable 

nor desirable, without favoring either monarchy or a political 
hereditary aristocracy. We have no confidence in either. 
We opposed in 18! 51 the reéstablishment of the Empire in 
France, and opposed Napoleon UI, when to oppose him was 
to incur the displeasure of nearly the whole Catholic public 
at home and abroad. We have shown elsewhere in this 
number of the REviEw, how we regard the new-fangled 
German Cesarism, whicn we detest not less under a political 
than an ecclesiastical point of view. We have always held 
that every nation should have, subject only to the law of 
God, the government of itself. 

But in every people there is the pars sanior, what Jeffer- 
son calls “the natural aristoc racy” of the nation, and what we 
term the natural leaders of the pe ople. The condemnation of 
the democratic doctrine of equality is, that it deprives these 
natural leaders of their legitimate position and influence, and 
gives the lead to the pars imsanior. We have no quarrel 
with the political constitution of our country, to which we have 
shown ourselves loyal when loyalty cost something. What we 
quarrel with, is the false and mischievous doctrine of demo- 
cratic equality and popular sovereignty entertained by the 
great bulk of the American pe ople, especially in the northern 
and western sections of the Union, and the efforts to make our 
government, whether the General government or the several 
State governments, follow the lead ‘a that doctrine, and seek 
its sealination. The constitution of the Union, minus those 
articles called the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, is 
perfectly satisfactory to us; and what we ask of the Admin- 
istration and Congress is, that they take as their law the 
Constitution, not the opinions, sentiments, or tendencies of the 
people, or, in a word, to ignore the will of the people not ex- 
pressed in and through the Constitution, and which seeks to 
give to our political institutions a purely democratic inter- 
pretation, instead of a Jegal and conservative interpretation. 

We know we are asking almost an impossibility, but we 
are asking only what is necessary to the good government of 
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the people, or even to save the republic from utter political and 
moral ruin. It may be, and we have in a foregoing article 
shown, that it is impossible for the government without the as- 
sistance of a higher power, to arrest and roll back the demo- 
cratic tide that threatens to overwhelm us, for it is controlled 
by the very influences that create the danger ; but it can look 
the danger squarely in the face, see and comprehend the evil 
to be resisted and redressed, and exert what power it has to 
get back on to the constitutional track from which it has been 
thrown. The people are, we grant, chiefly in fault, but the 
people, though corporations have not, have souls, reason, and 
free will, and may be influenced for good as well as for evil. 
They must be made to understand the nature and source of the 
danger that threatens them. Something may be done, for 
God helps these who are willing to be he Iped, feel their 
need of help, and seek it in him. 

We have no confide nce in the “Morrison Pill,” called 
“Civil Service Reform;” but if your president is a man at 
all fit for his place, let him wield his immense patronage,—of 
which we should be sorry to see him in the slighest ae ‘eTree 
deprived,—independently in the interest of constitutional con- 
servatism, regardless of the clamors of dem: agogues, partisans, 
and professional politicians. Competitive examination is an 
illusion, or something worse. What is wanted is, to remove all 
restraints on the appointing power not imposed by the Con- 
stitution, not the imposition of additional restrictions. The 
trouble now is and for. sometime has been, that usage has 
taken the executive patronage from the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and given it in each State to its congressional delegation. 
The preside nt is practically deprived of all freedom and 
independence in his appointments. If you find a worthless 
fellow appointed to an important office, you may be sure 
some senator or representative of the administration party in 
Congress from his State recommended and insisted on, we 
might say demanded, his appointment. The responsibility 
for appointments and removals should be left precisely where 
the Constitution leaves it. The president, if left free to 
exercise his own judgment, will, for the honor and success of 
his administration, make the most suitable appointments in 
his power, and will remove from place no honest, faithful, 
capable, and efficient public servant, to make room for 


another no better, most likely not so good. The whole plan 
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of civil service reform that has been proposed, is inept, 
impracticable, and worse than illusory, and shows that there 
is a great dearth of statesmanship among us at present. 
Restore to the president the free exercise of his constitutional 
powers, of which congressmen for their own interests or 
support have deprived ‘him, and he will then be enabled, by 
wise and proper appointments throughout the Union, to 
thwart the mad scheme of sectarians and maudlin philanthro- 
pists, and to exert a salutary influence in recalling the people 
to constitutional and conservative views of government. 

The republicans in Congress show the same dearth of 
statesmanship in regard to what is called “ Labor Reform.” 
That the relation between capital and labor, in an age when 
paper or debt serves as capital, is not well adjusted, there is 
no doubt ; but your genuine republican, where the question lies 
between « hite labor and capital, knows no remedy, but the 
maxim, ‘ Let government take care of the capital, and capital 
will take care of the labor ;” which means in plain English, 
‘* Let government take care of the wolf, and the wolf will 
take care of the lamb.” Their statesmanship arrives at no 
wiser solution of the problem, than to shorten the hours of 
labor without diminishing wages to appease the workingmen 
or gain their votes, and then to tax the whole people t through 
what is called a protective tariff, to compensate capital or to 
enhance its profits. It forgets that its two measures neu- 
tralize each other, so far at least as the interests of labor 
are concerned. A rise in the rate of wages means a rise in all 
the commodities the laboring classes consume, which must 
be paid by the working classes, for they are the greatest 
consumers of their own wares. We do not adopt the Free 
Trade policy as a policy for all nations, and for all times, 
and under all circumstances; but we cannot respect very 
highly the policy that lays a heavy duty on imported woollens 
for the benetit of the home manufacturer, and a corresponding 
duty on imported wool to encourage the wool-grower. It is 
simply a policy that gives with the one hand and takes away 
with the other, with no other effect than an increased tax on 
consumption, from which the laboring classes, as the greatest 
consumers, are the principal sufferers. 

It is of no use to speak of the blundering financial policy 
of the Administration and Congress during the war; it is 
sufficient to say that the people paid the government during 
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the war, if it had been properly distributed throughout the 
four years the war continued, enough to meet all its necessary 
and real expenses, and to leave the nation at its close with- 
out a cent of debt incurred on its account. Yet the govern- 
ment contrived to contract a debt of about three thousand 
millions of dollars, at the least, which went to enrich the few, 
which labor and land must pay, and which, we trust, will be 
paid to the last cent. Unhappily, we had not a man in Con- 
gress or in the Administration, who had mastered the first 
elements of finance. The government seems to have, during 
those dark days, relied for its financial policy on Jay ¢ ashe 
& Co., and other Philadelphia financiers, who hold that “a 

national debt is a national blessing.” The miserable otis 
of the government ruined our navigation and shipping 
interests, and compelled and compels the greater part of our 
ocean commerce to be carried on in foreign bottoms, and has 
built up large banking and railroad corporations which it is 
impotent to control, and of which it is little else than the agent. 
How it is to recover by any human means its independence, 
and remedy the evils from which all the higher interests of 
the country suffer, I am sure I do not know. The first duty, 
however, of the government undoubtedly is, to contract no 
more debts, to vote away to corporations no more of the 
national domain, to grant no more subsidies to business cor- 
porations, to impose no duties to swell the profits of iron, 
steel, coal, or any other interests, amply able to protect them- 
selves, and to reduce the taxes to the lowest point practicable 
with the raising of revenue sufficient to pay the interest on 
the public debt, and to provide for the most rigidly economi- 
cal administration of the government, and the maintenance 
of the army and navy, both of which are far below what is 
really necessary, and leave paying off the principal of the 
public debt to a more favorable opportunity. 

The government, if permitted by its masters,—the bankers, 
stock-jobbers, money-holders, railroad and other corpor- 
ations,-—should lose no time in returning to specie payments, 
and in repealing the law making paper a legal tender, but 
leaving every creditor free to take it or not at his own option 
in discharge of his debts. It is too late to think of having an 
exclusively metallic currency, but it is not too soon to put a 
stop to the forced circulation of an irredeemable paper 
currency. The issue of legal tender notes by the government 
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was a mistake from the beginning, and was never a necessity. 
If the government had had any financial capacity, though not 
greater than its military capacity, it never would have begun 
by requiring the banks to pay its earlier loans in gold and 
forced them to suspend specie payments. No doubt the imme- 
diate resumption of specie payments would cause some disturb- 
ance in business relations, and some mercantile losses; but it is 
hard to believe that it ~— cause more disturbance, or greater 
losses or embarrassments to business, than are now c: aused 
by the frequent locking wp of currency,‘ by gold corners,’ 
and the gambling operations of the “bulls and bears” in 
Wall Street. The law should also be so modified as to allow 
the revenue on customs to be collected in the notes of 
solvent and specie-paying banks, or in Treasury notes. The 
government will always be able to draw from the banks, with- 
out crippling them, all the coin needed to pay the interest on 
the public debt, as it accrues; and for other purposes it 
can use convertible currency notes. The secretary of the 
Treasury need not expect, as long as legal tender notes are 
retained, to bring the premium on gold below ten or 
twelve per cent, which is about its present average rate, 
when not artificially elevated or depressed. The good effects 
on industry, on the trading and labor interests, would very 
soon appear. 

We regard agriculture and commerce as the great and lead- 
ing interests of the country, as manufactures and commerce 
are of Great Britain; and we think it has been a mistake 
to attempt by aid of the government to force it to become 
a great manufacturing country. We are not precisely 
what is called a free-trader, though not a protectionist. In 
the infancy of manufacturing industry, we do not object to 
granting it for a brief time subsidies by the State governments, 
but, on constitutional grounds, we do object to their being 
granted by the General government; but when any branch of 
manufacturing industry is able to sustain itself, all State 
subsidies should be withdrawn. The nonsense babbled by the 
manufacturers of being unable to compete with the pauper 
labor of Europe, need not be listened to for a moment. 
There is no pauper labor of Europe employed in any branch 
of manufacturing industry. The item of labor costs the 
English cotton-spinner, woollen-spinner, or ironmonger, about 
the same that it does the American, while several other im- 
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portant items cost him more. We remember when Abbot 
Lawrence exported a parcel of cotton goods to England, 
and, though as member of Congress ¢ Jamering for a high pro- 
tective tariff, boasted that he could undersell the English 
in their own market. We have not a single manufacture 
that could not live and thrive without government aid; the 
profit might be less, but still fair enough, and greater on 
the average than that of agriculture, if not of commerce. 


Thus far had we written before the presidential election 
was held, and its results known. As we expected, General 
Grant has been reélected by an almost unprecedented 
majority, and his party are continued in power. The 
result of the election has verified the old proverb: Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Mr. Greeley and his so- 
called liberal republicans were a dead weight on the 
democratic party, and probably have effectually destroyed 
it, as it was easy to foresee they would. The democratic pi arty 
abandoned its ‘principles when it accepted Mr. Greeley as 
its candidate for the presidency, with whom it had and 
could have no affinity. Only a portion of the party could 
be induced to vote for so unacceptable a candidate; not a 
few, in disgust at the bad management of their leaders, cast 
their votes for the opposing ec: andid: ate, and many more stayed 
at home, and would not vote at all. The coalition was a 
decided failure, and the democratic party running a candi- 
date of its own,—say Hendricks of Indiana, or General 
Hancock of the army, or any other prominent democrat 
always identified with the Spiga have polled a far 
heavier vote than was polled for Mr. Greeley. The result 
shows that it is madness for a great party to hope for 
success by abandoning or compromising its principles. It 
is doubtful at this moment, if the democratic party will ever 
be able to rally again as a national party. 

The only comfort we see in the late election is the proof 
afforded that the negro vote can be divided, and that in all 
the States, except the « ‘arolinas and Mississippi, the white 
vote, if not repressed by Federal legislation and Federal 
arms, will be able to render the negro franchise comparatively 
harmless. The defeat of Mr. Greeley personally, who never 
should have been the candidate of the opposition, is no 
cause for regret, since as between him and General Grant 
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he could not be preferred; but the success of the republican 
party is to be regretted. The fanatics and the money- 
changers have triumphed i in the election, and there is little 
room to hope that the policy of the government will be 
changed for the better. Congress is filled with the 
representatives of the money power, and of the several 
fanaticisms that curse the country. We are told that 
General Grant, assured of his reélection, will assert his 
independence, and no longer suffer the Methodists to run 
the administration; but we doubt his ability to do it. He 
cannot emancipate himself from the influences that have 
reélected him, and nothing is left for us but to pray, ‘God 
save the commonwealth.” 


Art. VIII.—European Politics —France and Germany.— 
The Holy See and Catholic Interests.—Civil and Telig- 
ious Liberty. 


Durine the last eight years grave and important changes 
have taken place in European politics and the relative 
positions of European powers, the greater part of which we 
foresaw and predicted before the suspension of the REVIEW ; 
yet some of them have come sooner than we looked for, and 
not in precisely the form we expected. We argued against 
the Italian campaign of Louis Napoleon in 1859, that it 
would deprive the Holy Father of his temporal possessions, 
secularize the States of the Church, and that Italian unity 
would lead inevitably to German unity and the reduction of 
France to a second or third-rate power; but we confess we 
did not foresee Sadowa, or that Napoleon would be so mad or 
so weak as to suffer Prussia to drive Austria out of Germany, 
as he had at the demand of Cavour and the Italian assassins 
and robbers driven her out of Italy. We saw that the 
hegemony of Europe must pass from France to Germany, 
but we trusted that it would be to a Germany that included 
Austria with her non-Germanic provinces in which Catho- 
licity would predominate, not a Prussianized Germany 
which excluded her, and in which Protestantism, lapsing into 
infidelity, would be in the ascendency. 
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We foresaw that a war between France and Prussia must 
come, as it was set down in the Napoleonic programme, as 
we gave it in 1853, to follow next after the war with Austria, 
and prior to a war with Great Britain to avenge Waterloo 
and the imprisonment of the first Napoleon; but we trusted 
that it would come before Prussia had succeeded in 
strengthening herself by a military union of all Germany, 
except Austria, and while France might be still able to cope 
with her. But Napoleon, dreaming of natural boundaries, 
and raising up the so-called Latin nations to revolve as so 
many satellites around France as their central sun, suffered 
Prussia by the defeat of Austria, by the annexation of some, 
and the forced federation of others, of the smaller German 
States, to become too strong for him; and when the war act- 
ually broke out in July, 1570, I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that she would not be worsted. 

We never regarded Napoleon as a statesman of the first 
order; he was too much of a theorist, and a bad theorist at 
that, a closet dreamer, and events have proved that his earlier 
successes were due to abler men than himself, who had linked 
their fortunes with his; but we did regard him as an able 
diplomatist, and an adveit manipulator of parties; yet he was 
not even that. He as emperor managed to preg er from 
him all parties in France, to isolate his empire, to find him- 
self without an ally, and though at the head of the first 
military power in Europe, without an efficient army or efficient 
generals, to lose the throne for himself and family, to 
prostrate France, and to sink her in more utter helplessness 
than that in which his greater uncle, defe: ated by allied 
Europe, had left her; and what is worse, he has rendered her 
recovery of the rank and power with which he found her 
hopeless. She cannot move against Italy, her own creature. 
and compel her to keep the faith of treaties with her, for 
Prussia has her iron heel on her neck; Austria cannot come 
to her assistance, without exposing herself to the attacks of 
Russia and sharing the fate of unhappy Poland ; = is 
relieved by her prostration from a powerful obstacle to her 
policy in the East, and has at present no need of wt as 
an ally; Great Brits ain has enough to do at home, and is not 
in the he bit of helping gratuitously those who need her 
help,—she is generous only when well paid for her generos- 
ity ; Spain is too distracte d, too poor, and too feeble, to aid 
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her even if she were so disposed,—besides, she must follow 
the line marked out for her by Prussia and Italy. With a 
united Italy, able to defend herself on one frontier, and the 
new German empire more than a match for her on another, 
we cannot see any chance for France to regain the rank she 
has lost. She owed that rank to her unity, to her central 
position, and to the weakness of her neighbors, to the 
division of Italy into several indepe ndent and frequently 
hostile states, and the loose constitution of the Germanic 
empire, which made Germany an agglomeration of sovereign 
states rather than a single state. These conditions no longer 
exist, and France cannot, humanly speaking, escape the 
consequences. 

If Napoleon had been a French statesman, he would 
have used his power to strengthen Austria, from whom he 
could, as long as Russia lay back of her, and menacing her 
with Panslavism, have nothing to fear, in the Italian States 
she possessed, or whose policy she directed, and aided her 
to maintain her position in Germany, as a curb on the 
grasping ambition of Prussia, and have prevented, at all 
hazards, the unity or consolidation either of Italy or 
Germany. In the interior, instead of seeking to main- 
tain a sort of equilibrium of parties, or preserving all so as 
to be able to play off one against another, he should at once 
have crushed out the Jacobins and Socialists, sustained the 
Catholic party in power, in accordance with French traditions, 
and used all his power, if necessary, to maintain the head 
of the church, the Vicar of Christ, in his freedom and in- 
dependence, and to protect him in all his rights spiritual and 
temporal, especially in his sovereignty of the states of the 
church. He had the opportunity when, in 1852, he became 
emperor, to adopt and sustain this policy ; and if he had done 
so, he would have raised France, without any extension of 
her territory, to the height of human glory, confirmed his 
throne and dynasty, and preserved for her the hegemony of 
Europe and the lead of the civilization of the world. sut 
with an infatuation, incomprehensible to us, he adopte ‘d and 
persevered in a contrary policy, which could not fail to de- 
prive his empire of its rank as a great power, if it did 
not involve its total destruction. He seemed to verify the 
proverb, Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. His 
power culminated in his Italian campaign, and Solferino 
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was his last success. Every important measure he after- 
wards attempted, miscarried. Even that campaign itself 
was substantially a failure, for it failed to secure him Italy as 
an ally, while it incurred for him the displeasure of the 
pope, lost him the confidence of Catholics, which we never 
had, in the sincerity of his friendship for the church, with- 
out conciliating the so-called liberals. His Mexican expedi- 
tion was as great a blunder as his uncle’s invasion and 
attempted conquest of Spain for his brother Joseph, after 
kidnapping the crown prince at Bayonne; it proved 
failure and a disgrace, and was the indirect and almost the 
immediate cause of his downfall; for it made Sadowa_possi- 
ble, and it was at Sadowa, not at Sedan, that he was conquered. 
His constitutional reforms, or abdication of his personal 
power in January, 1870, and attempt to govern through a 
responsible ministry, after the English manner, so much 
applauded by the liberals, was a sad blunder, and I assured 
his friends at the time that it was virtually the end of the 
Napoleonic empire and dynasty, and would deliver France 
over to the misrule of the Reds and Socialists. The plebi- 
scite was virtually a vote of escheat. We hold the Olivier 
ministry, rather than himself ar one for the 
declaration of war against Prussia in July, 1870; but the 
pressure of public opinion, created, in a main, by the secret 
societies under the direction of Bismarck and his Italian 
allies, was so great that he could hardly have avoided it had 
he retained absolute power. The English system of govern- 
ment is impracticable in France, and “the French people do 
not as generally accept the principles of 1789, as the English 
do the principles of 1688. The English revolution was a 
dynastic and parliamentary revolution, and left the internal 
constitution of English society and the individual and social 
relations of the people comparatively unaffected; the French 
revolution of 1789, was a social revolution, and changed the 
whole interior as well as exterior structure of French society. 
The English revolution was made to secure the absolute 
ascendency of Protestantism, the religion of the immense 
majority of the nation; the French revolution was made 
against Catholicity, the religion of the great majority of the 
French, in favor of the anticatholic and infidel minority. 
English parties all take, since the battle of Culloden in 
which the Stuarts were finally defeated, 1688, as their point 
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of departure, and differ among themselves only on questions 
of detail or of administrative policy; French parties do not 
all take 1789 as their point of departure; the large majority 
start from a point a thousand years earlier; the majority of 
the minority reject 1789 as not sufficiently radical, and 
only the smallest section of the people, so small as to be 
invisible without a microscope, accept 1789. It is then easy 
to see why the several English parties up to the present 
have been able to coexist under the same regimen without 
breaking its order and endangering the state, and why the 
totally different French parties cannot so exist, and, con- 
sequently, the blunder of Napoleon in supposing he could 
govern France by a skilful manipulation of them on the 
principles of 1789. 
Napoleon seems to have supposed that it required, to carry 
on government in France as in England, only this skilful 
manipulation of parties, keeping the balance even between 
them, and suffering no one to gain a decided ascendency,— 
neither the party of “the church nor the party of the revolution, 
neither the monarchists nor the republicans, neither the con- 
servatives nor the radicals. His policy was to favor all up 
to a certain point, and beyond that to restrain each in turn. 
Yet, in professing to adopt the principles of ’89, which never 
had any hold on the French nation, and were weal ated by 
all parties, as either too much or too little, he based his 
government on the revolution, on which no government can 
stand, for the right of revolution is antagonistic to all right 
of government or authority. His. government conseque ntly 
had and could have no moral support in the loyalty of the 
nation, and must necessarily fall the moment he should be 
unsuccessful, or physical force should fail him. In fact, 
in adopting the principles of 1789, and accepting the revolu- 
tion, he in principle broke with the church and the traditions 
of the French nation, and had nothing on which to base his 
power but material force and the material interests of the 
people ; and material force and material interests, detached 
from the traditions of a nation, from religion and morality, 
from the recognition of right or duty, are never a sufficient 
support for any government, as our own experience and that 
of all ages amply prove. The more a government does to 
develop ‘and promote the material interests of a people at the 
sacrifice of their higher and more permanent moral and spiri- 
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tual interests, the weaker and the less secure does it become. 
The secret of the fall of both the first and the second French 
Empire is in the fact, that each relied on the material order 
alone, and thought its undeniable success in promoting the 
material interests of the people would secure it their sup- 
port,—a sad mistake, but into which all materialistic states- 
men fall. The uncle and his nephew were, as statesmen, 
materialists; and thus one died a prisoner on the barren rock 
of St. Helena, and the other is now an exile and powerless 
in England, the jailer of the uncle. 

Napoleon III, as emperor, did much to corrupt the French 
people, to unspiritualize them, to quench. their thirst for 
glory, to suppress their high-toned chivalric spirit, to smother 
their patriotism, to make them selfish and incapable of great 
sacrifices, by his efforts to introduce and establish the 
English mercantile and industrial system, to carry them 
away in the pursuit of gain, and to engross them with 
purely material interests; but his fall and ‘the overthrow of 
the empire was, under the circumstances, not desirable, for 
nothing better in the actual state of France could be hoped 
for, and something far worse was to be feared, as something 
far worse has followed. There have followed the 4th of 
September, the improvised Government of Defence, Jules 
Favre and Gambetta, the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, the 
thousand millions of dollars fine to Prussia, the 18th of March, 
the Commune, the murder of the hostages, and, for the 
moment, M. Thiers, with no better principles than Napoleon 
had, and as despotic and as arbitrary as ever Napoleon was, 
and like Napoleon sacrificing Catholics to the infidel minority. 

This much is certain, that Sedan was less calamitous to 
France in itself, than in the fact that it rendered the 4th of 
September and its consequences possible. What has followed 
has made us regret the fall of Napoleon III, as 1548 made us 
regret the fall of Louis Philippe, whom we never liked, or sup- 
ported. Never have we seen the condition of a people bettered 
by a violent revolution, that overturns its existing political 
or social order, and breaks with its traditions. A change in 
the person of the ruler is sometimes necessary and attended 
with good result; in the fundamental constitution of the 
state, never. We regretted the fall of the monarchy of July, 
we regretted the fall of the republic of 1548, and we regret 
the fall of the second empire. Yet we would restore neither 
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one nor another of them. If we could favor any restoration 
in France, it would be that of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons; and yet we know not that we should favor that, even 
if it were practicable, which it certainly is not now, however 
it may have been when the present National Assembly was 
elected, the horror of the Government of Defence was at its 
height, and the disgust of the dictatorship of Gambetta was 
universal. Gambetta has a long tongue, is blessed with 
what in homely phase is called the “ gift of the gab,” and 
restrained by no principle, but he is to all appearance the 
coming man in France. M. Thiers seeks to use him 
against the Legitimists; but it will go hard but he uses 
M. Thiers against the National Asse »mbly, in favor of the 
red republic. 

As Catholics, we naturally feel a deep interest in the for- 
tune of France, for some centuries regarded as the leading 
Catholic power of the world. She is now prostrate, and lies 
at the mercy of the conqueror. She has only a SS, 
government, and, owing to internal dissensions, the National 
y va embly is enibhed and controlled by M. Thiers, who holds 
his power, whatever he has, from it alone, yet appears to be 
unable to take a single step towards reorganizing the state. 
The majority of the French people are, undoubtedly, mon- 
archists and oppose .d to re publicanism, but that majority is 
divided into three irreconcilable parties, the Legitimists, the 
Orleanists, and the Bonapartists, and, as we should judge, of 
about equal strength. They are all for a monarchy, but cannot 
agree who shall be the monarch; and any one of them 
joining the republican minority would make it the majority, 
or give it the ascendency. M. Thiers, an Orleanist, equally 
opposed to the Legitimists and the Bonapartists, seems to be 
disposed to use the power he wields as chief of the executive 
government, sO as to bring about a union of the Orle anists 
and Republicans in favor of an orderly or conservative 
republic as opposed on the one hand to monarchy, which at 
present at least he holds to be impracticable, and on the 
other, to the Commune, or the infidel and socialistic republic, 
under the ex-dictator Gambetta, incompatible with all security 
of person and property. We do not believe in M. Thiers, 
and he has, as far as we know, failed to appoint to an office 
of any importance a representative Catholic; but we are 
inclined to believe that his policy of a conservative republic 
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is the best, because, in the present state of things, the only 
practicable policy for France. 

Our friends of the Univers Catholique, republican in 
1849, imperialist in 1852, now a legitimist, oppose the 
republic, not only in the name of Henri V, whom France 
has never recognized or obeyed as king, but also in the 
name of religion. The Count de C hambord is, we believe, 
a worthy man, and a good Catholic, and his chance of acced- 
ing to the throne of his ancestors was much less desperate 
eighteen or twenty months ago than it is now. The legiti- 
mists are the most unpopular and incapable party in France, 
and, if the most respectable party, they are probably by 
far, politically, the weakest. If ‘the Count de Chambord 
accedes to the throne, he has assured us, it must be not by any 
compromise with the changes effected by the revolution, 
but solely by virtue of his here -ditary right and under the 
old Bourbon drapeau,—a drapeau few Frenchmen honor, 
and a right which fewer still remember. Indeed the party 
which Louis Veuillot espouses, and seems disposed to hold 
every Catholic bound by his religion to support, is a party 
of impractic ables. How is Henri V to be placed on the 
throne of St. Louis? who is to place him there? or who is 
to sustain him there? What could he do for France or for 
the church, even if enthroned at Versailles in the palace of 
his ancestors? The Bourbons were seldom good servants of 
the church, and it was under their reign, or that of their 
mistresses, that was prepared the revolution of 1789, which 
cursed France with the Reign of Terror, and the military 
despotism that resulted from it. 

But the Univers appears to think that Henri, if king 
of France, would restore the Holy Father now despoiled 
and held a prisoner in his palace; but so probably would M. 
Thiers, if he had the power. The Univers forgets that 
France has been conquered, that she has lost the he ‘geinony 
she so long exercised and so often abused, and that she is no 
longer able to cope even with Italy, certainly not with Italy 
backed by Prussia. Were France to atte mpt an arme 1d 
intervention, or even a diplomatic intervention, in behalf of 
the pope, she in all human probability would be crushed 
anew by "sae and that, too, without any benefit to the 
Holy Father. France, the Univers seems to forget, is 
bound hand and foot, and cannot move in opposition to the 
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will of Prussia, and Prussia is Protestant and a bitter 
persecutor. 

We have no doubt that Henri V, if on the throne, would 
do all he could for the Holy Father, but it is little or nothing 
that he could do, and we think it a great mistake to look for 
the deliverance of the church from the sacrilegious and 
matricidal tyrants that oppress her, to any political combina- 
tion or action whatever. We think, and we hope we may 

say so without any impeachment of our Catholic loyalty, 
that Catholics have in various ages and nations relied quite 
too much on the political order for the protection and promo- 
tion of Catholic interests, and not sufficiently on the church 
herself, or her supernatural resources as the kingdom of God 
onearth. The political order can serve the church only in her 
te mporality, never in her spirituality; and the habit of re ly- 
ing on it, and regarding Catholic interests as bound up with 
any given politic -al onde “r, tends to turn the mind outwards, 
and to hinder the true inward development or growth of the 
faithful. An infidel republic is unfavorable to religion, no 
doubt, and so is an infidel monarchy ; but when the people 
are truly and thoroughly Catholic, a republic cannot be 
hostile to the church, or unfavorable in its action to religion; 
and an absolute monarch, where the people are heretics or 
infidels, can do little or nothing to promote Catholic interests, 
as was proved by James II of England, and has for several 
generations been proved by the kings of Saxony. M. Louis 
Veuillot commits a fearful blunder, it seems to us, in laboring 
to identify the church with monarchy, and to prove the re- 
public identical with infidelity. We believe in being faithful 
to principle, and that we ought to die sooner than abandon or 
ae any Catholic principle o r dogma of faith; but 

e do not know that in political matters or questions of 
eae human prudence, where no principle of Catholic faith 
is involved, we are bound to war against the inevitable, to 
insist on the impracticable, or to make ourselves martyrs to 
“lost causes.” We do not believe the rights of kings or 
kaisers are inamissible. They hold from God through the 
nation or people, and may lose them by misusing them, or 
by ceasing to be able henceforth to govern for the public 
good or the good of the community. We think it would 
be difficult to maintain in either civil law or in canon law, 
that the Count de Chambord has any right to the throne of 
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France, which any Frenchman is bound to respect and 
defend at all hazards. In 1789, the nation, with the consent 
of all orders in the state, took the government of itself into its 
own hands, and ceased to be the property of the Bourbons. 

The church has never enjoined any particular form of 
government, and monarchy is as little a dogma of faith as is 
democracy ; and we protest against making the support of 
either a test of one’s Catholicity. I am bound to obey the 
higher powers, or the legitimate government of my country, 
in all things not forbidden by the law of God, be that 
government monarchical or republican; but the Count de 
Chambord is not and never has been that government. Let 
him be recognized by France as her legitimate sovereign, 
and enthroned as such, and the Frene h Catholic would be 
bound in conscience to be loyal to him, and, if it were 
practicable, to elevate him to the throne of which he -was 
the heir presumptive. We think it would be the best thing 
she could do, if it were practicable to do it with the general 
assent of the nation; but without that assent, which the 
Count disdains to seek, he could reign only by force, and 
only so long as he should have the major force on his side. 
The Univers forgets that a king, however absolute, cannot 
govern a nation, the major part of which, rightly or wrongly, 
denies his right to govern, and feels, under no obligation to 
be loyal to him, exce pt by sheer force. The great majority 
of Frenchmen recognize no right in the Count de Chambord 
to govern them, and no moral duty on their part to obey him 
as their king. 

We grant that, in reconstituting France, the interests of 
religion should be consulted as the first and principal thing, 
as paramount to all other interests; but where the people are 
Catholic, truly and thoroughly Catholic, there is no more 
danger to religion from a republic than from a monarchy. 
The church was freer, more independent, more energetic, 
more influential, and more prosperous in France under the 
Republic of 1848, than she was under the Empire. It was the 
republic, not the empire, that restored the pope driven out 
of Rome by his rebellious subjects led on by Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, etc.; it was the republic, not the empire, that 
broke up the monopoly the University held of the higher 
education, and obtained the comparative freedom of educa- 
tion, for which Catholics had been so long struggling in vain 
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under the monarchy; it was the empire, or, at least, Louis 
Napoleon as dictator, that destroyed the freedom gained by 
the law of March, 1850, and subjected education to the 
absolute authority, not indeed of the university, but of the 
government. It was not the republic, but the empire, that 
is responsible for the spoliation and imprisonment of the 
pope ; it was not the republic, but the empire, that revived 
the infamous “organic laws” of the first Napoleon,—laws 
that forbid the bishops to assemble in provincial councils, to 
consult together even by letter, to visit the Apostolic See 
without the permission of the government, or to publish a 
papal document without the Imperial placet. It was not 
under the republic that we saw the church bound hand and 
foot although with gilded chains, and that frightful recru- 
descence of infidelity, materialism, and atheism, which pre- 
sages a nation’s fall. Yet the Univers denounced the republic, 
and vented its sneers and sarcasms against all who would 
sustain it or who regretted its downfall. Under pretence of 
serving religion, it made itself the champion of the 
empire and Louis Napoleon, as it does now of monarchy 
and Henri V. 

Prince Bismarck is, I believe, the minister of a monarchy, 
not of a republic; and what sort of protection does he or the 
Prussian monarchy afford the Catholics of the new German 
Empire? The Paris Commune showed itself more violent in 
its hostility but not more satanic, nor more reckless of right, 
of justice, of all law human or divine, than it does. The 
persecution of Catholics by the imperial monarchy of 
Germany adds to ordinary persecution, such as that by the 
Commune, the basest ingratitude, since, but for their aid, 
King William could never have become Kaiser William, or 
Prussia have wrested the hegemony of Europe from France. 
A conservative republic, where there is a decided Catholic 
majority, even politically as timid and feeble and as ready 
to submit to the rule of the anticatholic minority as are 
French Catholics generally, could hardly be worse than is 
monarchy in Prussia or even Catholic Bavaria at this very 
moment. Kings and kaisers have sometimes aided, we 
willingly concede, the missionary in his efforts to convert 
the heathen to Christianity; but in all or nearly all cases, 
where the conversion of the nation began at the court and 
was effected by the example and the authority of the 
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temporal sovereign, the nation has lapsed into heresy, as we 
see in England, North Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. Such nations are converted to the king’s religion, 
and, as a body, change their religion as the king changes his. 

For ourselves, we “put not our trust in princes 83” we 
rely, for the restoration of the pope to his temporal rights, and 
the deliverance of Rome from the despotism of the infamous 
and sacrilegious Sardinian government, supporte od, as was 
formerly the German kaiser, by all the miscreants of Italy, 
—not on temporal sovereigns, or any political combinations 
probable or possible. We rely on the revival of the Catholic 
faith and piety, courage and energy, of the people, or, as we 
may say, on the reconversion of Europe to the church now 
wellnigh returned to heathenism. Christendom no longer 
exists. There is no temporal sovereign that can come to 
the aid of the Holy Father in his temporality. Spain is in 
the crisis of a revolution; the Italian states are usurped 
and held by Sardinia, sustained by Prussia; France cannot, 
Austria cannot, for Prussia has her heel on the neck of 
France, and if Austria should move she will share the fate 
of Poland, and be divided between Prussia and Russia, and 
lose her national existence. Clearly, the Holy Father can 
look for help only to God and the reviving piety and zeal 
of the faithful. As we said more than twe nty-tive years ago, 
the church is thrown back on her own resources as the king- 
dom of God on earth, and is very much in the condition she 
was under the pagan Cesars. Her reliance is not on Cesar, 
who is her enemy, but, ienlier God, on the missionary, who 
‘an take his life in his hand, and bid Cesar defiance. Pius 
IX is robbed of his temporal possessions, obliged to live on 
the alms of the faithful, and is held a prisoner in the Vatican ; 
and yet no pope, since the time of Charlemagne, has been 
freer, more independent, or more powerful, for he is prepared 
for martyrdom, and is hampered by none of the political 
interests or combinations of temporal sovereigns. He is 
delivered from his temporal protectors, and can speak out as 
the Vicar of Christ, and his words fetch an echo from all 
Catholic hearts, revive their faith and love, infuse into 
them fresh courage and zeal, and prepare them to overcome 
the world by preparing them to suffer and die for God and 
his church. His patience in his sufferings, his serenity and 
peace under the foulest insults and most grievous wrongs, his 
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steadfast adherence to the right, and unwavering confidence 
in justice, while himself the victim of almost unparalleled 
injustice, command the attention and sympathy of all gener- 
ous and noble hearts, tell with wondrous power even on 
the unbelieving, and dispose favorably to the church all who 
are not hopelessly blinded by Satan, or carried madly away 
by his delusions. He proves his right to his title, the Vicar 
of Christ, by his resemblance to "his Master, ate by his 
ability to drink of the cup of which He drank. He must 
overcome his enemies: God will not suffer him to fail. 

We are, therefore, so far as religion and the church are in 
question, quite indifferent to European politics. Let them 
go as they will, the church has little to fear and still less to 
hope from them. Perhaps it was necessary that the sover- 
eigns should abandon her, and leave her to her own spiritual 
resources, in order to free her administration from the em- 
barrassments created by her old connection with professedly 
friendly, but really hostile, governments. We believe the 
church will gain vastly in the end by the desertion; but woe 
to the deserters, the persecuters, and the sacrilegious de- 
spoilers of the Holy See! They have meant it for evil, and 
will not escape the penalty of their deeds, for no thanks to 
them, if God overrules their treachery for good to his 
Immaculate Spouse, whom he hath purchased with his own 
blood. We have shown in the Second Article in this number 
of the Rrevirw, that we are no aglvocates for the separation 
of the Church and State, in the sense condemned in the Sylla- 
bus, but the very reverse; yet we cannot help regarding 
the sort of connection between the Church and the State 
which has for some time subsisted in Europe as an embar- 
rassment to the free and independent action of the church, 
and, though a necessity as things were, a source of weakness 
to her, by causing the people to rely too much on politics in 
relation to ecclesiastical matters. The embarrassing connec- 
tion is now virtually dissolved by the disloyal action of the 
political powers themselves, and the opportunity is afforded, 
of which the church can hardly fail to take advantage, as 
the pe ople return to their fidelity to their spiritual sovereign, 
to reéstablish the necessary union of the two powers on a 
more equitable and a firmer basis. We do not look to princes 
to restore the pope, and to take care of the faith and worship 
of their subjects, but to the conversion or reconversion of the 
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European populations, who will place their governments, 
monarchical or republican, in harmony with the church, and 
subject them to the law of God, as interpreted and applied 
by the Vicar of Christ on earth. We: are by no means 
democrats, or the opponents of monarchy, but we think a 
really Catholic people are safer guardians of the external 
rights and interests of the church, than kings or kaisers 
have ever been. Our hope is not in democrac *y or popular 
government, nor in monarchy absolute or limite d, but in the 
recovery of the people through the unwearied and self-sacri- 
ficing labors, in union with the supreme pontiff, of the bishops 
and their clergy to revive the faith which had waxed cold 
in the people, and to awaken them to a sense of the worth of 
Catholicity, and of their duty to devote themselves to the 
work of serving God as the church directs. The rest will 
follow. 

This revival of faith and piety has already begun, and is 
going on. France was never so Catholic under the empire as 
she has become since its fall. The pilgrimages to our Lady 
of Lourdes and other holy shrines are an encouraging sign, 
and would be still more so if free from all suspicion of. ming- 
ling political motives with those of pure devotion. Few, if 
any, French Catholics have held or taken part in these 
pilgrimages but the partisans of the Count de Chambord; and 
this fact would seem to indicate a disposition to connect in 
France the cause of religion with that of the legitimists. 
To make pilgrimages to the sacred shrines of our Lady, to 
invoke her powerful aid in saving one’s country, is praise- 
worthy ; but it would be a more hopeful sign of reviving 
faith and piety, if made from purely spiritual motives, to 
pray and to beseech our Lady to pray her Divine Son for 
the deliverance of the Holy Father, for the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Chure ‘h, the defeat of the hopes and 

machinations of her enemies, and the conversion of the 
ungodly and the unbelieving. The persecution of Catholics in 
Germany, the suppression of religious houses, the expulsion of 
the Je suits, the Redemptorists, and kindred communities from 
the empire if foreign-born, and prohibiting them, if native- 
born, from exercising any sacerdotal or educational function, 
and placing them under the surveillance of the police; the 
attempt, contrary to the law of the state, as well as contrary 
to justice and the rights of God, to control the prelates of 
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the church in the exercise of their spiritual functions, and 
to subject religion to the temporal power in violation of the 
Concordat, will weaken the new-fangled imperial power, 
produce a reaction in favor of Catholicity, and tend power- 
fully to strengthen the faith, to invigorate the courage, and 
to inflame the charity of Catholics in Germany. Even in Italy 
there is a revival of faith and piety, and a return of venera- 
tion, of filial affection for the Holy Father, which promise no 
pleasant residence in Rome for Victor Emmanuel and his court. 
They engage in an unequal war who war against God, who, 
when He has no further use for them, is sure to cast them 
into outer darkness, to wail and gnash their teeth. 

As we expect little aid for religion from European politics, 
let them take what turn they may, and as we are wedded, 
and do not hold the church to be wedded, to any particular 
form of political organization, our interest in them is but 
slight. For the present, the political hegemony is in Prussia, 
and there is just now no European power in a position to 
wrest it from her. Great Britain counts for nothing, or for 
very nearly nothing, in continental politics. She threw away 
her chance of recovering her former continental power and 
prestige when she abandoned Austria, her old and faithful 
ally, and sought to supply her place with treacherous Prussia ; 
when she suffered France, Sardinia, and the enemies of the 
papacy, to drive Austria out of Italy, and Prussia to drive 
her out of Germany, and when she refused to assist Napoleon 
in the war of 1870, and suffered France, her only efficient 
ally in the East, to be crushed by Prussia. Her peace-at- 
any-price policy, and readiness to sacrifice national honor 
to the exigences of trade, have lost her the proud rank 
she held at the conclusion of the wars growing out of the 
old French revolution; and a few years more of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unstatesmanlike administration will reduce her to 
political insignificance in continental politics. 

Great Britain is a great manufacturing and commercial 
nation, and the old French revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars made her mistress of the seas, and gave to her manu- 
factures the monopoly of the markets of the world. But 
other nations have since begun to compete not unsuccessfully 
with her in more than one branch of manufactures. French, 
Belgian, and German broadcloths have, to a great extent, 
taken our markets from her, and many kinds of goods we 
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formerly took from her, we now manufacture for ourselves. 
Through our own short-sighted policy, the United States are 
still little more than an appanage of the British industrial 
and commercial world, yet she cannot for any great length 
of time continue to draw the immense profits she does now 
from her trade with us, for the most part carried on in her own 
bottoms. <A larger and larger share of our trade will be 
transferred to France and Germany; and even now the 
heaviest part of our imports from her are confined to such 
articles as railroad iron, crockery, drugs, and dye stuffs. She 
holds still the southern routes of trade with the East, but 
Russia holds the northern and shorter routes, and is steadily 
advancing southward, while we have opened a westward 
route, and are preparing to compete with her for the trade of 
Japan, China, and her own thriving colonies in Australia and 
the South Pacific. The modification of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856, gives her Russia as well as France for a formidable 
rival for the trade of the Ottoman Empire. In a few years, 
the natural development of other nations not inferior in skill 
and industry to the English, and the inevitable changes in 
the course of trade, will, in spite of her vast capital,—much, if 
not all, only paper capital,—deprive her of her industrial and 
commercial superiority, as by the same causes was ancient 
Pheenicia, or has been modern Venice, once as eminent as 
she is. 

Prussia, calling herself Germany, aspires to be a great 
maritime and commercial nation; and having absorbed the 
old Hanseatic towns and the centres of German capital, she 
has some right so to aspire. But the attempt te become so 
will make her an enemy of Great Britain, especially if she 
proceed to absorb Holland, and, what is of much more conse- 
quence, bring her into conflict with Russia who will not 
willingly suffer the Baltic to be made a Prussian lake. At 
the present moment Russia seeks to avoid a conflict with 
Prussia, which would be a conflict with both Prussia and 
Austria, since in such a conflict Austria would be compelled 
to sustain Prussia in her own self-defence. For a war with 
Prussia and Austria combined, Russia is not at present pre- 
pared, and will not be till she has completed the reorgani- 

zation of her army, now in process, and which will re quire 
four or five years of peace. The object of Gortschakoff in 
bringing about the meeting of the czar with the emperors of 
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Prussia and Austria at Berlin,—contrary, we presume, to the 
wishes of Bismarck,—was, we doubt not, to secure peace 
between the three empires for that length of time, when 
Russia will most likely dispute with Germany the hege- 
mony of Europe. By that time, France may find an oppor- 
tunity to assist, and revenge on Prussia her late crushing 
defeat. The heremony will then pass from Germany to 
Russia. Berlin is, we believe, on the road from Paris to St. 
Petersburg. The Slave will then supplant the Teuton, as 
the Teuton has supplanted the Gaul. That this result will 
come, and Russia carry out her long-settled purpose of put- 
ting an end to the Ottoman E 2mpire, and making Constanti- 
nople her southern capital, we look upon as certain as any 
future event. Such an event would be, as far as we can 
see, no great calamity to the world. The so-called Latin 
nations have been false to their trust, and God has ap- 
parently given them up to revolutionism and anarchy. 
Germany ‘Prussianized is only another name for the most 
iron despotism that the ee has known since the birth of 
our era. If Russia were Catholic, her predominance might 
be a great blessing to mankind; but, as it is, she is better 
than the Turk, better even than the Protestant. Besides, 
God may have mercy on her, and move her to return to the 
unity which she should never have broken. 

In the conflict which must come between Russia and 
Germany, Russia may, perhaps, appeal to the Catholic 
sentiment of Europe, and enlist Catholic sympathies on her 
side, by insisting on the liberation of the pope and the restora- 
tion to the Holy See of her temporal possessions, of which 
she has been so wickedly despoiled. But that restoration, 
and the reinstatement of the pope in the full exercise of his 
temporal sovereignty, would amount to little if the populations 
of Europe remained unconverted, or as they are now. We 
think we see a break up of Germany, Austria, and Italy, as 
they are now settled, as an inevitable event, and that in 
this breaking up the Holy Father will recover his freedom 
and his own principality, but it is not on this we rely. We 
rely solely on God to revive the faith and piety, the courage 
and the zeal of the Catholic peoples, for, without that, a 
return to the statu quo would avail nothing. If all the 
princes of Europe were really Catholic, it would effect little 
for Catholic interests or the progress of religion, without a 
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change in the people. Men and women, nay, even children, 
must become, as under pagan Rome, martyrs and confessors. 
The pope, the bishop, the priest, the missionary, who. is 
ready to suffer bonds and imprisonment, nay, death itself, 
for his religion, alone is free, independent, above the reac ch 
of Satan’s malice. No power on earth or in hell can touch him 
or silence his voice, for, though dead, he will continue to 
speak, and proclaim the power and glory of the crucified 
Redeemer, who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

The weakness of Catholics in the conflict with the powers 
of earth and hell, is in the deadness of our faith, in the luke- 
warmness of our charity, in the fact that we have fallen into 
routine, feel that somebody must defend us, without any 
trouble or effort on ow part, in our not being ready to give 
up all for Christ, even life itself. We are afraid to be con- 
fessors, martyrs. We praise the martyrs, and we admire, we 
honor them, but are too weak to follow them, and therefore 
the wicked triumph over us. The persecution which is now 

raging in Germany, Italy, and Spain, and threatening us in 
France, will, it is to be hoped, wake us from our sleep, 
invigorate our faith, strengthen our courage, infuse new life 
into our souls, and prepare us to die, if need be, with our Lord 
on the cross, in the hope to rise and reign with him in the 
glory of his kingdom. Then will the nations be converted or 
reconverted, the church secure a momentary peace, and the 
Holy Father be restored to his rights. 

Taking this view of the church question, which is the 
great question with us as Catholics, we may view with com- 
parative indifference the merely political questions that may 
arise, or the political changes that may take place. It is not 
through politics or governmental action that the church 
can recover the ground she may have lost, or religion be 
promoted. There has been too much reliance on politics, 
and not enough on the grace of God. While men have been 
engrossed with political questions and agitations, they 
have lost their faith, suffered their piety to decay, and 
given the enemy the chance to win the victory. Political 
interests, patriotism, civilization itself, are not only sub- 
ordinate to religion, but dependent on it, and worthless, or 
worse than worthless, without it. Without Catholicity, 
politics, patriotism, civilization, are impotent for good, even 
in relation to this life; nay, without it there is no civilization 
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conceivable, and we advance towards barbarism just in pro- 
portion as we recede from the church. Patriotism divorced 
from religion, or acting without the guidance and control of 
the church of God, never serves one’s country, but simply 
hastens its ruin. Politics acting with indifference to religion, 
or independently of the spiritual authority, may retard, may 
destroy civilization, but can never protect or advance it. 

On the other hand, if we act on the admonition of our 
Lord, ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice,” we 
shall find all earthly goods, so far as goods they are, added 
unto us. Who loses heaven loses all; who gains heaven 
gains all, even for this world. A tithe of the time, thought, 
and energy wasted on politics, or to advance society through 
political action, devoted to seeking and extending the king- 
dom of God and his justice, would soon realize a paradise on 
sarth. The truth is, we have too little confidence in God, 
too little faith in religion, are too cold in our charity, too 
little in earnest, too self-indulgent, too little disposed to 
follow our Lord in his humiliation, in his suffering, or to 
bear the cross with him; hence our spiritual leanness, our 
spiritual weakness and inefficiency. Hence, too, the necessity 


of persecution, though, as we have said, woe to them who 
persecute. It is themselyes, not we, they injure. They do 
us good; they renew our fervor, detach us from the world, 
send us to our only source of strength, of life, and energy, 
alike as individuals and n: itions, and for time and eternity. 
The Lord permits them in mercy. 


Art. IX.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—The Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, Prince and Priest. 
By Saran M. Brownson, with an Introduction by O. A. 
Brownson, LL.D. New York: Fr. Pustet, & Co. 1873. 12mo. 


Tuts is the biography of a Russian prince of the illustrious 
Russian family of Gallitzin, who at an early age became a Catholic, 
and subseque ntly a Ts and missionary in Western Pennsylvania, 
where he labored for forty years in planting the Holy Catholic 
faith, and by the grace of God causing the wilderness to blossom 
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as the rose. He was the founder of the Catholic settlement of 
Loretto; and the flourishing state of Catholicity in the whole of 
that part of Western Pennsylvania through which his missions 
extended, proves that his labors have been blest, and that not in 
vain were his toil, sufferings, and sacrifices in the service of the 
Lord of the vineyard. 

Several sketches of the life and labors of the Rev. Prince 
Demetrius Gallitzin have been published, of various merit, but 
none of them have seemed to the author of the present volume to be 
written with a proper conception of his character and a due apprecia- 
tion of his singular worth as a man, a Christian, and a priest, and 
some of them she regards as fitted rather to misrepresent than to 
represent him; and certainly, in these eloquent and chastely-written 
pages, he looms up as a far greater, nobler, and a holier man, 
and a more laborious, disinterested, and self-forgetting and self- 
sacrificing missionary, than we had been led to suppose him. If 
her view of this extraordinary man, devoted priest, and humble 
Christian, be the true one,—as we do not doubt,—it certainly was 
time that his life should be written, and he be presented in his true 
light, worthy to be loved and honored as not the least among the 
fathers of the church in the United States. 

The author has spared no pains to collect such materials as re- 
main for his biography, which, owing to causes we need not mention, 
it must be confessed, are not abundant. She has visited more than 
once the scenes of the missionary’s labors, and formed the acquaint- 
ance of priests and others who knew him, and collected from them 
such facts and anecdotes of him as they remembered, and it is not 
probable that much information in regard to him is to be had which 
she has not obtained and incorporated in her most interesting work. 
She has written her work con amore, with undiseuised love and 
veneration for its subject, and, as far as we can judge, with a sym- 
pathetic insight into tis real character, and with a profound rever- 
ence for his sacred calling. In our judgment, she has given the 
American Catholic public, as the result of years of preparation and 
study, a model biography, a work of sterling merit, which is a valu- 
able contribution to our rising Catholic literature. ‘The tone of the 
work is serious; the observations and reflections scattered through 
the volume, are natural, often striking and profound, and indicate 
an independent mind, accustomed to think for itself, and to express 
fearlessly its honest convictions. It is needless to say that the 
author, without dogmatizing, or going out of her sphere as a 
biographer, and writing freely out from her own mind and heart, 
writes in a truly Catholic spirit, with a deep love and just under- 
standing of her religion. It is a work of which her father is justly 
proud. 

The Introduction by her father is brief, and turns almost entirely 
on the Russian Church, its present position, and the hopes to be 
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entertained of its future reconciliation with the Holy See. It is in 
the main condensed from the articles of Pére Gargarin and other 
Jesuit Fathers, in the earlier numbers of that excellent periodical, 
Etudes de Theologie, de Philosophie, et de Histoire. It takes a 
more favorable and hopeful view of the Russian Church, than is 
commonly taken by Catholics. 

We can cheerfully commend the work as written in a free, fresh, 
and vigorous style, chaste and graceful, and as a sincere and con- 
scientious tribute to the rare virtues and worth of a holy man and 
devoted missionary. It is worthy of the extensive patronage of the 
Catholic public, and we shall be disappointed if it does not receive 
it. ‘The author is entitled to it, and so are the publishers, who 
make with it their debut to English-speaking Catholics. 

We have no room for extracts; and, indeed, this is not a book 
from which extracts can be made, without their suffering by being 
detached from their place and connection. Yet one extract we must 
make, as an imperfect specimen of the style, tone, and temper, in 
which the work is written. Pp. 161-163 :— 


“To rise long before the light, and sit, fasting, for hours in the church that 
never knew a fire, hearing confessions before Mass on Sundays, to preach to them 
in English and in German, explaining their religion to them from its first pre- 
cept to its sublimest result, to baptize their children, to comfort their dying, to 
bury their dead,—this for one little parish alone, would have taxed his strength, 
never great, but duties like these are but a small part of a missionary’s life. The 
missions are many and widely scattered, they must be reached at the appointed 
time, let the weather be what it will, the perils what they may ; the priest must 
ride and ride though the rain falls in torrents, or comes crashing over the 
mountains, in rage and fury ; though in stillness, more dreadful, often, than 
any storm, the dead leaves rustle under his horse’s feet, like the sound of 
stealthy Indian, or sly panther, or approaching tramp of bear or wolf from the 
mysterious depths of the surrounding forests. When the long day is thus passed 
and night comes on, shutting out the last hope of a human face, or thin cloud 
of smoke curling from some human fireside, it can bring no better promise for 
the morrow. When a shelter is reached, how cold and poor and crowded it 
is! There is no warmth, no repose, no seclusion in which to prepare for the 
round of duties soon to press fast and close upon each other; Mass, confes- 
sions, baptisms, marriages, funerals, exhortations, advice, consolations, and 
then the long journey to some other crowded log-hut, where the people will 
gather to meet him with all their accumulated load of sins and sorrows, of dis- 
appointments and mishaps: an ever-recurring, nameless labor, never ending, 
always renewing itself, bringing with it no consciousness of noble talents 
grandly used, but often dissatistaction illy concealed, misjudgment, even open 
abuse, from those he has tried most to benefit. 

“To all this, the usual routine of a missionary’s life, in Father Gallitzin’s 
case there was added the entire charge of the temporal interests of his congre- 
gations, which had grown in a few years to be an immense weight. In his 
anxiety to provide homes for those who had no prospect of any elsewhere, to 
sustain those who were falling away from religion, as well as to encourage and 
fortify those whom he had already selected as the nucleus for the great hope of 
his life, an educated, pious, unworldly Catholic community, large enough and 
strong enough to leaven the whole surrounding country,—he had continued to 
buy land in large quantities, thus obtaining it much cheaper, which he sold 
again at a low price, to be paid in instalments as the buyer found himself. able, 
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becoming the creditor of a great number of persons whom no one else would 
have trusted for a dollar; and held it in his heart, in every little thing, to add 
to the independence, the self-respect, and to encourage to unwearying industry 
those who had never, perhaps, been considered by others or by themselves to 
have a right or claim of any kind, which should be accorded them openly, 
fairly, without evasion or struggle. 

“The work and the worker had grown together; his mind was of that 
order that it would go on developing and enlarging as long as be lived. It is 
not at all likely, that when he first stood in that narrow pass, and held the 
present garden spot of the American Church against the world, the flesh, the 
devil, and the Protestant religion, he had any idea of the endurance of the battle 
he had to fight, to the size of the army he was yet to lead. No great work can 
be performed except in detail, in thorough self-abnegation and self-sacrifice ; 
pest such is the weakness and incompleteness of our nature, that it is doubtful if 
aman could look abroad upon the magnitude of the work entrusted to him and 
the immensity of those branching from it, and keep his head. So, mercifully, 
the vision is limited; the laborer does not raise his head to look at the far 
mountain he is to make straight, but keeps his eyes fixed upon the furrows 
he is at the moment sowing. It is easy for us to look back now at this slight 
figure in the blue homespun, shading his eyes with a hat a sunburnt beggar 
would have disdained, and then abroad over that rich and beautiful country 
With its numerous priests, from that weather-stained, never-painted chapel, past 
the gilt crosses of its beautiful churches, to the many-steepled eathedral. But 
he and his saw but the wide waste of trees, the unploughed land, the slow 
growing corn of their still stubborn farms, the log church, and the undecorated 
graveyard, the end of all. That not one of his charge should lay a guilty head 
or an unclean conscience under that hard earth, had been the first thought of 
the pastor's life. 

“* But while that thought never left him, work of all kinds multiplied upon his 
hands. He had to keep his penitents, the hardened old sinners he had coaxed 
and warned out of the way of temptation, from longing after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt; and at every inconvenience to which they were subjected, they were 
not slow to murmur at him who had brought them into the desert to perish. It 
was, also, a great annoyance to him that he could place no reliance upon the 
time of receiving his allowance from Germany, and could form no idea of what 
it would be when it came. Bonaparte’s movements were a serious perplexity 
to the mountain missionary, for the rates of exchange were continually fluctu- 
ating, banks were failing, letters unsafe, ocean travelling excessively dangerous, 
as the great ‘world conqueror’ pursued his way to the terror of Europe, even 
of this country.” 


2.—Tradition, principally with Reference to Mythology and the Law 
of Nations. By Lorp ArunpeL of Wardour. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. xxvii, 431. 


Tuts work has not been written with a view to the convenience 
of reviewers, or even of readers. It is not void of method, but, to 
be understood and properly judged of, it must be read through from 
beginning to end, every word of it, text, notes, appendices, and 
all; and as it dee als ¢ hietly in detached facts and details which no 
mortal man can take along with him in his memory, it is for the 
greater part wearisome reading, especially for us who long ago 
made up our mind on the subject it treats. 

With the main doctrine of the author as to Tradition, we per- 
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fectly agree with him, and in our feeble way have endeavored, on 
more occasions than one, to maintain it. The noble author finds 
everywhere in history proofs of degeneracy, but none of the mod- 
ern doctrine of progress. He does not be lieve that man started in 
utter barbarism, in the lowest savage state, and has gradually worked 
his way up to the supposed high civilization of this blessed nine- 
teenth century; but he does believe that man started, through the 
favor of his Maker, from a higher level than the nations generally 
now occupy, aud that the savage is the degenerate, not the primeval 
man. The chief purpose of the author is to prove that the laws of 
nations are traditional, not human inventions, or arrived at by the 
natural development of the human mind, nor what is called the pro- 
gress of civilization; but have been tradited from Adam through 
the antediluvian patriarchs to Noah, and through Noah, the second 
progenitor of the human race, and spread, with the dispersion of 
mankind in the days of Phaleg, through all the regions where his 
posterity, or the descendants of his three sons, Sem, Cham or Ham, 
and J: aphet, found a settlement. ‘They carried with them, as we 
may say, the family traditions, which, obscured, confused, corrupted, 
distorted, mutilated, or travestied, they have in all their migrations 
and vicissitudes retained, and which may be traced back to Noah 
and to Adam; and hence there is a traditional jus gentium, which 
is the same in all nations, whatever their degree of barbarism or 
civilization. Being traditional, it has a higher authority than inter- 
national conventions, ae or usages. It has always been held 
sacred and inviolable, to bind alike all nations, tribes, and indivi- 
duals; and its violation, prior to the last century—when began the 
era of revolutions—was regarded as an offence against God, and as 
an outrage on mankind. 

The learned author, in order to establish his main thesis, examines 
the mythologies and traditions, the religious or superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, the festivals and sacrifices, commemorative or 
expiatory, of all nations and tribes civilized or barbarous, and finds 
them all converging to or radiating from Noah and Adam, having 
manifestly their type and starting-point in the traditions preserved 
in the Bible of the Creation and the Deluge, of Adam and Noah, 
and other personages and world events ree arded in Genesis. So far 
we go with him. The point of departure, for all the mythologies and 
false religions of the world, is in the Biblical traditions or patriarchal 
religion, by way of apostasy and corruption. But we are not 
pre pared to accept the author’s doctrine, that these mythologies 
originated in the deification of Biblical personages, or hero- worship ; 
that, for instance, Chronos is Adam, Saturn is Noah, and Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto are his three sons, Sem, Cham, and Japhet. 
There is, as far as we can see, no necessity of maintaining this, in 
order to trace back the traditions of the race to Noah and Adam; 
it suffices to show that around the false gods of the heathen 
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gathered, and were appropriated in a confused and satanic manner, 
many of the traditions and reminiscences of the people that belonged 
to these and many other Biblical and historical personages. I may 
be wrong, but 1 do not think any of the heathen mythologies, 
though they may embody historical events, admit of a historical 
explic ation, for I do not believe they had a historical origin. 

I cannot pretend to any profound erudition on this or any other 
subject, but I believe that the heathen mythologies have had ¢ 
philosophical, rather than a historical or even an astronomical poe 
That they originated with the Chamitie race, and from them 
extend to the Japetic race, and a part of the Semitic, is probably 
true. The Chamitie race were and are, wherever not sunk in 
barbarism and slavery, a speculative race; they were given to 
philosophic al speculation, and by over-refinement in their specula- 
tions on cause and effect, at first obscured and then completely lost 
the tradition of creation, and fell into that primal and subtle error 
known as pantheism. ‘The author produces no fact in any of the 
heathen religions that implies the conception of creation, or of a 
creator who creates from nothing substantial existences distinet 
from himself, and capable of acting from their own centre as second 
causes. The heathen mythologies and superstitions undoubtedly 
recognize an author of all things, for they do not recognize the 
modern Spencerian doctrine of evolution; but their author of 
nature is the generator, not the creator. Thus the first error was 
pantheism, and the oldest form of idolatry is not Sabeanism nor 
hero-worship, but nature-worship, which, it is well known, is a form 
of pantheistic worship, and admits of an infinite variety of special 
objects of idolatry, or as many gods as there are distinct aspects 
under which nature may be considered and individualized. 

The substratum of the myth is not a historical fact or personage, 
but nature regarded as identical with the Divinity. In the constrne- 
tion of their theogonies and genealogies of the gods, historical remin- 
iscences, traditions, more or less distorted or corrupted, astronomical 
observations and calculations, physical science, and metaphysical 
subtilities conspire, and each contributes its share to the formhation of 
the myth. The worship of the mythic god is modelled after the 
patriarchal worship as to its external and persistent form, though in 
some cases grossly exaggerated, and in others ridiculously travestied ; 
but the idea on which it is based, is a reminiscence of the patriarchal 
worship. ‘The idea of commemorative, expiatory, and imprecatory 
sacrifice is a tradition of the true religion; the shape in which it is 
actualized, is usually satanic. 

We agree with the author that it is not possible to construct the 
history of prehistoric times by way of induction from such facts and 
monuments as we are able to collect, unless we have for our guide 
authentic historical tradition. We have no doubt that there is a 
logic and a method in the wildest, most confused, contradictory, 
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and absurd myths of the heathen, but we can never detect it by the 
study of the myth itself. Mythology is a sealed book to the erucite 
who does not take with him to the study of it a sound and com- 
prehensive philosophy, a thorough understanding of the true 
religion in its unity and catholicity, and a full knowledge of 
authentic tradition. He must take with him all, and more than all, 
he expects to find in them. The primitive tradition, the infused 
wisdom of Adam preserved by Noah and his family, has come down 
to us in two lines: in its purity and integrity, through the patri- 
archs, the synagogue, and the Catholic Church; in a heterodox 
form, corrupted, mutilated, and ,travestied, through the Gentiles, 
or the nations innplicated in the great gentile apostasy from the 
true faith and worship which God gave to men in the beginning. 
Now, we can learn nothing from our study of the ge aie tradi- 
tion, wsidia we learn not from Christian tradition, unless it be the 
aberrations of the human mind, the rapid deterioration of men and 
nations when once they have lost the orthodox tradition, and the 
barbarism and savagism into which they fall when they take 
tradition as perverted, mutilated, or travestied by the gentile 
apostasy, for their guide; for the moment they take up with the 
heterodox tradition, they fall under the power ‘of Satan, who gets 
them to build te mp les, to erect altars, and to offer sacrifices to him- 
self as God, as we see he does in the modern apostasy from the 
Catholic Church. We see contemporary apostate nations laps- 
ing on all sides into Gentilism, and the Holy Seriptures tell us that 
“all the gods of the Gentiles are devils.” ‘This fact must be duly 
weighed in our explications of the heathen mythologies. We have 
in them, not only the aberrations of nature attempting to walk 
without the light of the orthodox tradition, but also satanic delu- 
sions of the most subtle and debasing kind., The heathen mytho- 
logies are the deification of devils, not of Adam, Noah, or herves. 


3. rig cey Sherwood, an Autobiography of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. With five Ilustrations. New 
York : ‘The Catholie Publication Society. 1872. S8vo. pp. 284. 


WE have in another place, a propos of “ Mrs. Gerald’s Niece,” 
expressed our high appreciation of Lady Georgiana Fullerton as a 
Catholic novelist ; and we may say as a Catholic writer, she is one of 
the very few women authors the stern masculinity of the Review 
can tolerate as writers on Catholic subjects and of Catholic works of 
imagination. We treated with severity her“ Grantley Manor,” which 
was too whimpering and sentimental, and only half-Catholic; we 
were not very lenient to her “ Lady-Bird;” but whether we have 
softened or she has strengthened with time, we admire her “ Mrs. 
Gerald’s Niece,” only it has too much about Puseyism in it, and 
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makes too much of the painful sacrifices one makes in breaking 
away from Anglicanism, and entering, by God’s grace, the C atholic 
Chureh. I was not an Anglican, but I am a convert from Protest- 
autism, and my conversion was attended at every step with a joy 
unspeakable ; and the only drawback was a justifiable fear that, if 
admitted into the church, 1 should most likely prove a very un- 
worthy member, and that the word falling on me would be like the 
seed that fell on stony ground. 

“ Constance Sherwood” we regard as the best of Lady Georgi- 
ana’s works that we have read, and as near perfection as any work 
of the sort can be. It is not properly a novel, but in reality a 
sincere and conscientious historical work, and gives us a true, vivid, 
and faithful account of English society in England, and of what 
our Catholic forefathers had to suffer for their religion under the 
reign of “ good Queen Bess.” All the principal actors are strictly 
historical, and the ve is scarcely a fic tines character or event in the 
book. ‘The subject of the biography, who writes her own life and 
describes her experience and persons and events connected with 
her, or witnessed by her, is, of course, a creation of Lady Georgiana 
herself, but beyond fiction or imagination plays an inappreciable 
part; and all is but too real, too sober-fact, sad, sombre, and terrible, 
relieved only by the supernatural faith and love, and cheerfulness, 
nay, joy, with which the Catholies of the time met and endured 
persecutions, tortures, and death for their religion. The history of 
the persecutions, sufferings, tortures, and death of Catholics for their 
faith in England under Elizabeth, directed by her own vanity and 
violent passions, and the satanic counsels of Cecil, Bacon, and other 
lights of English Protestantism, reads like a chapter from the 
history of the persecution of Christians under the pagan Caesars in 
the martyr ages. It is worthy of remark that Protestantism, which 
is really, in spirit and tendency, only a return to Greek and Roman 
heathenism, was introduced, wherever it gained a foothold, by the 
same means, only more cruel and odin: that heathenism used 
to prevent the spread of Christianity, or to extirpate it fragn the 
empire. And yet Protestantism has the diabolical impudence to 
pretend that it was not Protestants that persecuted Catholics, fined, 
exiled, imprisoned, or sent them to be hung, drawn, and quartered ; 
but it was Catholics who persecuted the innocent, meek, and lamb- 
like Protestants! But Catholics are never persecutors ; the most 
they have ever done is to defend their own’ against heretical, 
fanatical, and infidel robbers and plunderers, and even that but 
seldom. Look at Italy, at Spain, France, Germany, and tell us 
who are the persecutors, and who the victims? 

It is also worthy of note, that the priests, religious, men and 
women of the laity, who suffered for their religion under Elizabeth 
Tudor, nominally suffered for treason against the queen’s majesty, 
—not as martyrs, but as traitors. Elizabeth and her obsequious 
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parliament imposed on all the subjects of the crown an oath of the 
queen’s supremacy in spirituals as well as temporals, and making 
it high treason to refuse to take it. No Catholic could take it, without 
abjuring his religion. ‘The Catholics who were arraigned, tortured, 
condemned, hung, drawn, and quartered, were, the courts said, not 
arraigned, tortured, condemned, hung, drawn, and quartered for their 
religion: oh! no, but for their treason. This was a refinement of 
malice, and took from them in the eves of the populace the glory of 
martyrdom. There was also something of mockery in it. The 
Catholics of England had, at least from the Norman conquest, been 
more remarkable for loyalty to their king, than for obedience to the 
chief of their religion. W hen the issue was made t ry St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, under Henry II, all the bishops sided with the king, 
and the archbishop stood alone. In the time of Henry VIII, 
Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, alone of all the prelates of the 
kingdom, had the courage to resist the king, and even he at first 
partially yielded; but after a night’s reflection bravely retracted, 
and paid with his head for his fidelity to his spiritual sovereign. 
Englishmen, as a rule, from the conversion of the Anglo-S Saxons, 
seemed to hold it a point of honor to be of their king’s or queen’s 
religion, and the first time that in the history of the kingdom owe sy 
resisted their king for his religion, and refused to accept his re + ay 
was in the case of the Catholic king, James II. In the minds, in 
the traditions, if I may so say, of the English nation, it was 
treason to the king to refuse to be of his religion. If England had 
ever been thoroughly papal, and therefore Catholic, not national in 
her religion, she would never lave apostatized from the church of 
Christ. Even the holy priests who suffered under Elizabeth, while 
they refused to recognize her authority in spirituals, took infinite 
pains to declare their fidelity to her in temporals, and to show that 
they held her to be their legitimate temporal sovereign, and thus so 
far sided with her against the supreme authority of the Vicar of 
Christ. Is this the reason that none of them are honored in the 
public service of the church as martyrs ? 

Contance Sherwood describes the frenzy of the rabble, their 
madness against the papist priests, and the insults they heaped 
upon them, when arrested and dragged to prison by the officers 
of the queen. ‘The mob in all countries is coarse, vulgar, heartless, 
and cruel, but no mob is more so than an English mob. Yet one 
is almost surprised to find the English mob so furiously anti- 
eatholic so soon after the change of the royal religion, and the 
fact suggests to us the doubt whether they had ever been duly 
instructed,—we mean, not in the external forms and practices, 
but in the principles and doctrines, the interior life and meaning, 
of their religion. ‘The priests under the Old Law were remiss in 
instructing the people, and suffered them to perish for lack of know- 
ledge. The same may often, we fear, be said of the priests of 
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the New Law, when they are provided with comfortable livings, 
and the civil government or public opinion guards them against 
open and avowed heretics or unbelievers. One cannot read the 
life of a home missionary saint, like St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Vincent de Paul, or St. Alfonso di Liguori, without being struck 
with the mass of ignorance of religion he finds in the bosom of 
populations which have been peaceably Catholic for centuries. 
We seem to be reading the life of a note and zealous missionary 
among the heathen. his could never be the case, if the clergy 
were not remiss in their duty to the poorer classes of their parishes, 
and contented themselves with giving them only a little superticial 
and wholly inadequate instruction, and trusting to Providence and 
ignorant and careless parents to do the rest. The poorer classes 
in Spanish and Portuguese America, admirably  well-disposed, 
receive, as a rule, no instruction, except what is handed down by 
parents themselves uninstructed. ‘They are baptized, learn a few 
traditional prayers, perhaps a brief catechism, and nothing more. 
Thus it has been from generation to generation. There can be 
no question of the fearful neglect of the poorer classes as to proper 
and full instruction in their religion, especially where the religious 
orders and congregations, specially devoted to the instruction of 
the poor and needy, are wanting, are few in number, or have, as 
communities, grown wealthy. 

The present state of old Catholic populations must, we fear, be 
attributed to the neglect or inability of the clergy to give their 
people, especially the poorer and more numerous classes, not 
secular education, but proper and adequate religious instruction. 
If the people in the sixteenth century had been well instructed in 
their faith as Catholics, the Reformation so-called would have been 
still-born ; and if they were instructed as the church requires, Pro- 
testantism and infide lity would be impote nt to decatholize them. 
But enough of this, which h: irdly lies in our province, since the 
care of the churches does not devolve on journalists. 


4.—Public School Education. By Micnuart Mvttirr, C. SS. R. 
Boston: Donahoe. 1872. 16mo. pp. 415. 


FATHER MULLER, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, well known to the Catholic as the author of several works, 
very highly commended by far more competent judges than we, gives 
us in this handsomely printed volume a very full and a very able 
treatise on public-school education from the point of view of the 
American citizen, deeply interested in the perpetuity and prosperity 
of American liberty , and also from the point of the ¢ ‘atholie prie st in- 
tent on the spread of his religion, and the glory of his Master in the 
salvation of souls. The work is written in a free and energetic tone, 
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and in an earnest and affectionate spirit, and wellnigh exhausts the 
subject. It says all that needs be said, says the right thing, and 
says it well, and in the right way. 

The author shows the evils that do and must flow from the 
divorcee of Christian instruction from secular education, and insists 
that all education that is not based on religion, or that does not tend 
to fit the child for the great end of human life in the world to come, 
is worse than worthless. We secure this life for ourselves or for our 
children, only by securing the life to come. He that would save his 
life shall lose it, and he that will lose it for Christ’s sake shall find 
it: “Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” is the rule for the conduct of 
human life in all its departments. The secular does not and can 
not stand on the secular, and is never sufficient for itself. Educa- 
tion, to be of value either to the state or to the individual soul, must 
educate for the kingdom of God and his justice as its end. Such is 
the doctrine Father Miiller brings out and defends in this volume. 
Consequently, he condemns as worse than useless, all purely secular 
education, and rejects our public-school system, because it does not 
give the child a Christian education, because it does not educate for 
heaven, but for this world alone, and therefore loses both worlds. 

The work is valuable for Catholics, as it impresses upon them the 
necessity of improv ing vg character and increasing the number of 
our parochial schools, in which our children shs ill receive a better 
secular education than i is given in the public schools, combined with 
thorough instruction in the principles and practice of religion. It will 
have little or no influence on our non-Catholic countrymen. We 
have never believed that it would be possible to induce them either 
to divide the public schools pro rata between Catholics and Protest- 
auts, or to abandon state schools, and leave the schools, as they 
do religion, to the voluntary principle. In fact, it is only Catholics 
that would profit by the division of the schools, or the adoption 
of the denominational system; for non-Catholics really have no 
religion to teach in connection with secular instruction. What 
they call their religion, which is only a disguised secularism, 
is amply provided for by the secular press, the instincts of nature, 
and the anticatholic public sentiment of the country. They 
have nothing to gain by the change; and why should they effect 
it only in the interest of Catholics, when their ruling passion is 
hatred of Catholici ‘ty ? 

Justice to Catholies, who are citizens and stand here on a footing 
of perfect equality with any other class of citizens, no doubt de- 
mands that Catholics should not be taxed for the support of schools 
to which they cannot, with a good conscience,:send their children ; 
but though, in the ranks of non-Catholics, there are honorable in- 
dividuals with a nice sense of justice, and who would defend the equal 
rights of all, the immense majority are strongly anticatholic, and 
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recognize in Catholics no rights which Protestants and liberals are 
bound to respect. The fanatics, bigots, and hypocrites, who are the 
leaders of the party that has recently triumphed in the elections 
in nearly all the States, and who dictate its policy and control 
its action, will never consent to any demand or request of Catholics 
on the ground that it is their natural or their constitutional right ; 
for their great aim in life, after the favor of mammon, is the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Church, or at least to prevent the spread of 
Catholicity ; and they have come to the conclusion, as have their co- 
workers in Europe, that the best way to do it is to secularize educa- 
tion, and make it gratuitous, universal, and compulsory. We are, 
humanly speaking, powerless against them, and must rely on our 
own resources and our own schools—so long as we are permitted to 
have them—for the education of our children, besides paying our 
proportion of the public taxes to support a system of public schools, 
especially directed against us, and intended to extinguish our re- 
ligion. Nevertheless, we most cordially recommend Father Miiller’s 
book. If sound logic and affectionate appeals in behalf of the 
wronged can avail any thing with the anticatholic majority, we are 
sure it will have its proper effect. 


5.—Fleurange. By MapamMe AvuGustus CRAVEN. From the 
French, by M. P. T. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. Svo. pp. 220. 1872. 


MADAME CRAVEN became favorably known to our English- 
speaking world by the translation of her “ Sister’s Story,” and also 
by her novel, “ Ann Severin.” She is a French lady, daughter of 
the Count de la Ferronnays, a distinguished diplomat under 
Charles X. She is or was married to an English gentleman by 
the name of Craven, and resides, we believe, in England. Her 
“ Sister's Story” was intensely interesting from its introduction of 
the reader into the interior of a noble French Catholic family. 
Her “ Ann Severin” was a story of the loves of the son of a French 
nobleman, an emigre, and the daughter of his notary, who had 
contrived as purchaser to save for him his estates. “ Flearange” is 
the story of a beautiful orphan girl, daughter of a French father 
and a German mother, left by the death of her father in utter 
poverty ; her love for a Russian nobleman, her disappointment, and 
her marriage at last with Clement Dornthal, one of her German 
cousins, and dismissed to happiness. We cannot say that in all 
respects we admire it. It is too sentimental, gives us more floods 
of tears than we can well dispose of, and makes too much ado 
about trifles. Clement is intended to be drawn as brave, manly, 
and heroic, but is hardly natural. Men in love nowhere, except in 
women’s novels, assist from pure love the woman they love, to 
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marry a rival. Men and women may both make great sacrifices 
for the one beloved, but it is always a sacrifice that includes the 
possession of the beloved. Such perfectly disinterested love as 
Madame Craven ascribes either to Clement or to Fleurange, is not 
only unnatural, but impossible. Women novelists are fond, when 
not flat realists, of ascribing to their heroes and heroines, especially 
their heroines, a marvellous power of self-sacrifice They forget, or 
do not know, that all love is unitive, and no’ love of woman for man, 
or of man for woman, can be so perfect as to give up. from it alone, 
its object to a rival. The thing is impossible. It may be done 
from a sense of duty, or from a higher love to God, but never at 
the dictate of the hums an love itself. The soul cannot love even 
God with such pure disinterested love, as to consent to forego the 
possession of God; for such love would deny itself. Madame 
Craven does well to give us a noble ideal, whether of man or of 
woman; but she should not paint an impossible ideal, or make the 
love of the creature purer, more disinterested, and more exalted 
than the divine charity, which, even with the help of grace, itis 
impossible for the soul habitus ally to exercise towards God. 

The . the excellent author makes too much ado about the heroic 
acts of Fleurange. A woman capable of doing what Fleurange 
really does—and we suppose there are many capable of doing as 
much—would be more quiet and less self-conscious about it. Yet, 
althongh the story is unduly spun out, dwells quite too much on 
unimportant particulars, and lacks grasp of thought, it is for the 
most part very readable, and not, except in one particular, likely to 
harm, if it does not much benefit, the reader. 

The exception we take is, that Clement and Fleurange are first 
cousins. They are represented as exemplary Catholics, yet Madame 
Craven marries them, without a dispensation, an intimation that a 
dispensation is necessary, or even noting that their marriage is pro- 
hibited by the law of the church. Does Madame Craven, or the 

Catholic World,—in which “Fleurange” was published,—regard it 
as no offence for a voung couple to break the law of the church, and 
marry within the “ prohibited degrees”? Lady Fullerton, in “ Mrs. 
Gerald’s Niece,” marries cousin-germans, but they were Protestants; 
but for so high-toned a Catholic as Madame Craven, to allow first 
cousins to fall in love with each other and marry, is a scandal 
that Catholic writers should be careful not to cause. 


6.—The Heart of Myrrha Lake ; or, into the Light of Catholicity. 
By Mrixnre Mary Ler. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 18mo. pp. 207. 


Tuis is a religious novel, with very little of the novel about it. 
It tells us how Myrrha Lake, her mother, Uncle Abner, Aunt Ruth, 
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and Selwyn Everet, became Catholics; and how Selwyn and 
Myrrha, long betrothed to each other, dissolve, by mutual consent, 
their engagement, and the former becomes a priest, and the latter a 
nun. It wants in parts verisimilitude; and the facility with which 
Yankee Congregationalists and even Methodists overcome their 
prejudices aud yield to the light of truth, though not impossible 
with the help of grace, we have found oftener in religious novels 
than in real life. The: little book is written in a good spirit, and 
with considerable ability, but with no very profound knowledge 
of Catholic doctrine and usages. Logic is by no means the 
strong point of the author, and the answers given to the objections 
raised are not always conclusive, certainly not always the best that 
might be given. It is not quite enough to say that the honor we 
pay to Mary is founded in the fact, that she is near to God, that he 
loves her, and it is natural if we love him, that we should love her 
and all whom he loves. If we love the son, we must naturally love 
the mother. Very true, as far as it goes. Mary is the mother of God, 
and is blessed among women. She holds a rank, therefore, which 
no other woman holds or can hold, and a rank not only above that 
of all other women, but above every other creature, and is therefore 
entitled to the highest honor, except the supreme worship due to 
God alone, for she stands alone next to God. We are in no danger 
of idolatry, however high the honor we give her; for the highest 
honor we are able to give her, short of the holy sacrifice of the 
mass, and that sacrifice we never offer to her or to any creature, is 
no more than is due to her exalted dignity and worth. 

Protestants do not understand this. Not having the sacrifice of 
the mass, they have nothing more to offer to God than we pay to 
her, or than it is lawful to render unto creatures. The fact is, they 
have no adequate or distinctive worship of God; and we have, 
only as Christ, who is God, and therefore an adequate offering and 
worthy of the divine acceptance, gives himself to us to offer for 
ourselves to God. All that Protestants have to offer to God i 
prayer and praise, and these may be offered to other than the ever 
Blessed ‘Trinity. We pray to the king, the magistrate, congress, 
State legislature, and we sing the praises of the conquering hero, 
By rejecting the sacrifice of the mass, Protestants have no priest, 
no altar, no victim, no sacrifice, no distinctive or supreme worship 
of God. But we have; and as we offer the eucharistic sacrifice to 
God alone, never to the saints, nor to Blessed Mary, the mother of 
God, we are not and cannot be idolaters. Myrrha Lake is right; 
but a deeper knowledge of the logical relations and interdependence 
of Catholic dogmas and worship would enable her to give better 
and more conclusive answers to Protestant objections. 

The author of this little book can hardly be blamed for the 
pains she takes to soften the dogma, “ Out of the church there is no 
salvation,” and to persuade Protestants that Catholics do not hold 
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that it is absolutely necessary for them to be brought within the 
fold, for there are not wanting pulpits from which ber latitudi- 
narianism is preached, nor weightier books than hers in which it is 
tanght; but she ought to understand that the qualifications 
some theologians give to the dogma of exclusive salvation, are 
only theological opinions, not Catholic faith. There is only one 
way of salvation, only one name in which we can be saved, and 
infallible truth declares that there is no salvation out of the church. 
We do not deny the’ opinion, but we hold with St. Cyprian : 
“He who has not the church for his mother, cannot have God for 
his father.” We see no necessity of bringing forward and insisting 
on the opinion. We do not believe in explaining away or qualify- 
ing a Catholic dogma till we lose it, becanse it seems to us too 
harsh, too rigid, or too illiberal. We have nothing to do with puny 
sentimentalism, but believe the most wholesome thing in the world 
is truth. It is faith, not opinion, that overcomes the world. 


7.—The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Husner, 
Late Ambassador of Austria at Paris and at Rome. ‘Translated 
from the original French by James F. Meline. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 18mo. pp. 180. 


Tuts is rather a condensation than a translation of portions of 
Baron Hiibner’s great work in three vols. 8vo, on the Life and 
Times of Sixtus Quintus, one of the ablest and most energetic rulers 
that ever sat in the pontifical chair of Peter. We say ruler rather 
than pontiff, for many others may have even surpassed him in his 
purely pontifical character; but no one, so far as we know, has ever 
surpassed him as sovereign of Rome, or the States of the Church. 
Colonel Meline has seized and given us a very clear view of the 
salient points of his character and reign as presented by Baron 
Hiibner; but we wish he had felt authorized by the public demand 
to give us a translation of the Baron’s entire work, and we cannot 
but hope that he will vet do it, for we know no one who can do it 
better or so well. What he has done he has done well, and the 
little volume before us is exceedingly valuable and full of interest, 
as far as it goes; but as Rome was still in the reign of Sixtus 
Quintus the centre of the political system of Europe, as well as 
of Christianity, we wish the transl: ator had given us the much 
fuller account given by his author ef the political and diplomatic 
relations of the pope with the several European powers of the time. 
The Greek proverb, it is true, says; “ A big book is a big evil,” but 
no book is too big or bulky, that is demanded by the full and just 
treatment of its subject, if the subject is one of real magnitude and 
really worth treating at all. 
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It is no credit to our Catholic community in thigscountry that 
authors meet with little or no encouragement to nndertake any 
literary enterprises of any magnitude, however important they may 
be to Catholic interests or to the country. ‘The papers estimate 
our Catholic population at five millions, equal to that of all 
England and Wales at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and twice that of Holland at the present day ; and it ought to be 
sufficient to sustain a rich and living Catholic literature, and to 
afford ample encouragement to Catholic authors of learning and 
ability, even if capable of greater achievements than sentimental 
novels and pretty little stories for pretty little children. We ought 
to have a literature broad and generous, excelling in richness and 
variety, in thoroughness and fulness, as well as in soundness of 
doctrine, and earnestness and depth of devotion, any thing the non- 
Catholic community can produce. This needs to be considered, and 
the young graduates of our colleges encouraged. 


*.* A large number of book notices intended for this number of 
the Review, are omitted for the want of room. Our friends, the 
booksellers, must excuse our seeming neglect: it shall be atoned for 


hereafter. 
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